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CHARACTERS. 


Anasverus, King of Persia. 
Haman, his chief favourite. 
Memucan, 
MarseEna, > Princes of Persia. 
ADMATHA, 
Harsona, 
ZETHAR, 
Haracn, 
JERATHEUS, 

Al, 
Courtizrs, Noses, &c. 
Vasuti1, Queen of Persia. 
Zeresu, Wife of Haman. 

Jews. 

Morpecat, a Jew of the tribe of Benjamin. 
Joatuam, a Jewish Rabbi. 
Azor, a kinsman of Mordecai. 


Estner, a kinswoman and adopted daughter of 
Mordecai. 
ATTENDANTS. 


Scene—in the City and Palace of Shushan. 


ACT IL. 


Scene I.—A Pavilion in the court of the palace. 
Ahasuerus sitting at the banquet, surrounded by 
the princes and nobles of his empire. 


Ahasuerus. Princes and nobles, hail! assembled 
powers 
Of fertile Media, and of Persia fair, 
Again I greet you with a sov’reign’s love, 
And bid you welcome to my palace courts. 
One hundred days and fourscore, have pass’d on, 
With swift and noiseless wing, since here ye came, 
And to your wond’ring apentane been reveal’d 
Our - wealth; our splendour, power, and 
might! 
No idle boast, no glitt’ri antry, 
To cheat the dazzled dat tole Tieplay’d ; 
out poe, and wealth, and majesty, at which 
’s kings, ay, e’en its pr ones, might bow 
The knee, and sicken with pale envy. 
21 


t High Chamberlains. 


Officers of the Palace. 





(All shout.) Hail, mighty king! 
Long live our sovereign lord! dates 
Ahasuerus (bows his head). Receive a monarch's 
thanks, and grant him yet 
For one brief moment’s space thy patient ear. — 
Swift as an arrow’s flight, seven days have sped 
Since ~ gay hearts, unscathed by cares rude 
and, . 
Or grief’s corrosive touch, ye here have sat 
Around our banquet board, and shared with us 
Our royal dainties; and from sculptured bowls 
Of precious ore, have quaff’d delicious wines, 
Such wines as only grace a monarch’s feast. 
With wond’ring eyes ye have admired our pomp, 
Have gazed enraptur’d on this princely pile, 
The boast of Shushan,—with its marble courts, 
Its purple hangings, wov’n in Tyrean looms 
And loop’d with cords of gold, that sweep their 
folds, 
With gorgeous grace around the marble plinths 
That bear the columns fair ; thence falling rich 
O’er the bright pavement, ivory inlaid 
With the blue sapphire, and the ruby’s stone, 
The changeful opal, purple amethyst, 
And every colour’d gem of beauty rare, 
Gather’d from distant Ind, and hither brought 
To shed their radiance o’er our regal courts ! 
Memucan (aside to Admatha). Look thou, 
Admatha, merry is his heart 
With the delicious juice of the crush’d grapes! 
Mark how it sparkles in his princely eye, 
And flushes on his cheek! And list! Again 
The monarch speaks. What meaning in his 
look! 
Some rare proposal dances in his smile, 
Some act of grace about to be divulg’d, 
Which to our revels shall bring added zest. 
Ahasuerus. Princes, peers who circle round our 


throne, 
And bask beneath the sunshine of our smile, 
Ye deem your monarch bless’d because his board 
Groans beneath dainty cates and rosy wines, 
While servile slaves, rye | kiss the ground 
Press’d by his foot, and million voices hail 
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Him first, him greatest, *mong earth’s greatest 
ones. 
But vain this pomp! the heart rejects it all, 
And asks for nobler joys to fill its void. 
My wide command, my gorgeous palaces 
Enriched with gems and gold, my spacious courts 
Guarded by sculptur’d forms unique and rare, 
And cool’d by gushing founts, whose feathery 
spray 
Descends on glowing beds of perfum’d flowers, 
That scent the rosy air with incense sweet,— 
These all were vain, unworthy of a thought, 
Without the favour of the mighty gods, 
Without the love of her who shares my throne, 
And gilds it with the lustre of her charms! 
(All.) Long live great Vashti! 
Persia’s beauteous queen! 
Ahasuerus. My heart responds with fervour to 
that shout, 
And, to reward your loyalty and love, 
This moment will I summon to our feast, 
My peerless queen. Yes, valiant peers, princes, 
And subjects all, you shall behold her charms, 
Shall gaze with wonder on that priceless gem, 
That lends its giory to my kingly crown, 
And then confess how the great gods have bless’d. 
Harbona, speed thee quick with my commands 
Straight to thy royal mistress; and declare 
My sovereign will, that hither she resort, 
Without delay, array’d in royal state, 
With jewel’d crown decking her lovely brow, 
All as beseems her rank and bearing high. 
And farther still,—bid her appear unveil’d. 
I would the envious shade which shrouds her face, 
Dimming its beauty rare, were thrown aside, 
So shall each eye gaze with uncheck’d delight, 
On Persia’s radiant queen. 
Harbona (prostrates himself before the king). 
Pardon, great king, the boldness of thy slave, 
But well thou know’st the queen a banquet holds 
E’en at this hour, within her palace walls, 
Where all the ladies of thy royal house 
Sit with her, at the feast—and much I fear, 
She my request will spurn, nor deign to come 
And stand unveil’d before thy princely guests. 
Ahasuerus. Harbona, rise! I freely pardon thee, 
Though of thy monarch’s absolute command 
Thou dost imply a doubt. Speed at my word, 
Nor fear the queen’s rebuke. Her king commands, 
And even she, the loved and cherish’d one, 
First in my kingdom, dearest to my heart, 
Will never venture to gainsay the will 
Of him who reigns sovereign unlimited, 
From fertile India’s green and palmy vales, 
To distant Ethiopia’s arid wastes. 
Depart in peace, nor longer make delay. 
Go thou, and Zethar bear thee company— 
We are impatient for thy quick return. 
Harbona, Most gracious king, we hasten to obey ! 
(Going—speaks aside to Zethar.) 
Come, Zethar, to our task,—but, gracious heav’n! 
As soon wilt thou send down thy starry host 
To grace this gorgeous banquet, as the queen, 
The proud and scornful queen, with willing feet, 
Haste, at the bidding of her royal lord, 
To swell the triumph of his earth-born pride. 
; [Ezit Chamberlains. 


Scene 11.— An apartment in the Palace.— Vashti, 
and the ladies seated at the banquet. 


[Enter Hatach.] 


Hatach. Most gracious queen, I come with tiding 
strange 
To greet thine ear. The king’s high chamberlains, 





Sent at their lord’s command, now wait without, 
To bear thee hence, e’en to the banquet hall, 
Where with his valiant peers, the monarch feasts. 
At first I did refuse their suit to press, 

But earnest were they, not to be denied ; 

And I perforce have sought thee, to declare 

The errand which they bring. 


[ The Queen rises in anger and astonishment from 
her seat, and speaks.}- 
Vashti. Slave! darest thou bear unto thy mistress’ 
ear 
Such words as these! Know thou dost peril life, 
To come before me with such message bold; 
Or art thou mad? Methinks some sorcerer, 
Some spirit dark and full of wicked wiles 
Has looked upon thee with an evil eye, 
And scar’d thy madd’ning bra. Else whenee 
these words ? 
These ravings rather of a maniac mind,— 
Speak quick, and end my wonder. 
Hatach. Great queen, forgive the humblest of thy 
slaves, 
By whom the pangs of death were far less fear’d, 
Than angry word or dark’ning frown of thine. 
I have but told the message of my king 
Brought hither by his servants, who now wait 
In anxious hope an audience to obtain 
Of thee, their queen, touching their lord’s behest. 
Vashti. Most strange! Most wonderful! 
I comprehend it not! I dream, methinks! 
Go, Hatach, summon quick the chamberlains, 
And I will meet them in the mirror’d hall, 
Where the bright fountain with its lulling sound 
May cool my fever’d blood. (Exit Hatack. 
Unto the banquet hall, he said, 
Ye gods forbid it! shame and pride forbid ! 
A woman’s shame! a woman’s queenly pride ! 
A queen, said I? Ay; yes, by right of birth, 
Of high, unmix’d descent,—for the same tide, 
The rich and crimson tide of royal blood, 
Which warm’d the heart of Cyrus, my great sire, 
Flows also through my veins, a taintless stream, 
Pure as its fount,—and never shall his shade, 
Where high enthron’d in glorious heav’n it sits, 
Stooping to gaze from his abode of bliss 
On the low scenes of earth, have cause to mourn 
That Vashti was his daughter. [Exit Queen. 


Scene I11.—A marble hall, lined with mirrors — 
A fountain playing in the centre—Vashti re- 
clining on a pile of cushions,—behind her stand 
two female attendants.—Harbona and Zethar en- 
ter, conducted by Hatach, and prostrate them- 
selves before the queen. 


Vashti. Rise, lords! your homage vain [ ask'not 
now,— 
But wait impatient, while you brief disclose 
The message which you bring ; for rumour strange 
Has falsified, fain would I so believe, 
Its purport to my ear. 
Harbona. Beauteous and sovereign queen, the 
words we bear, 
Are those of our dread lord, and we his slaves 
Do but his bidding to repeat them here, 
Else were our lives a forfeit to his wrath. 
Vashti. Speak on! 
My heart is schooled to hear you to an end 
With passionless serenity. Say on,— 
But let me warn you of the thunder-burst 
That follows oft a calm. 
Harbona, Most mighty queen, we are but passive 
slaves ; 
Powerless to purge offence from out our task,— 
We are the guiltless instruments of wrong, 








If wrong there be, and deprecate thy wrath 
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With earnest prayer. Full well, great queen, thou 
know’st 
In Shushan’s palace courts a feast is held, 
Where all th’ assembled powers of this wide realm 
Sit with our monarch at his banquet board, 
While he displays his majesty and might, 
His kingdom’s wealth, his pomp and sov’reign 
state, 
To their admiring eyes,—and still ascends, 
From every echoing lip, the loud acclaim 
That speaks a nation’s homage and delight. 
Yet to complete their wonder and surprise, 
And as a guerdon for their loyal love, 
He fain would show them what he prizes most, 
Yea, far above all gifts the gods bestow, 
His peerless queen,—the mistress of his heart, 
The ruling star that guides his destiny. 
And us he sends, imploring thee to come 
Wearing the golden crown, and purple robe, 
And gemmed thy beauteous hair with queenly 
ride, 
That om eye which marvels at his pomp, 
May view the treasure, richer far than all, 
And own him crown’d with heav’n’s peculiar love, 
Bless’d with a queen so virtuous, bright, and fair. 
Most gracious lady, thus thy lord entreats, 
And farther prays that thou wilt cast aside 
‘The envious veil which o’er thy beauty hangs, 
That all unshadow’d, in excess of light, 
‘Thy dazzling charms may burst upon their eyes. 
We have fulfilled our task. Oh, queen, forgive, 
If we offence have wrought, by words not ours. 
Vashti. True, you are instruments, but daring 
ones, 
To tempt me in this sort. Yet, you I pardon,— 
Scorn and wrath for him who sends me scorn, 
And dare insplt the partner of his throne 
With words like these. Preposterous request ! 
I did not dream that one on earth there lived, 
Who held his safety at so light a price, 
As thus to offer insult to my name! 
And can he think Vashti will heed his word, 
Who, reckless of her fame, has summon’d her 
To stand unveil’d before a gaping crowd 
Heated with wine, and let their jests profane 
Pollute her ear ne’er jarred by vulgar sound ? 
No, Persia’s queen stoops not to such disgrace! 
Depart, my lords, and bear my answer back,— 
Go, tell your king, that Vashti did not wed 
‘To swell the pomp and triumph of her lord ; 
She has a spirit, that will not be chain’d 
E’en to the chariot-wheels of Persia’s king, 
All-powerful as he is. Her free-born soul 
Was form’d for rule,—great Cyrus was her sire, 
And no low thought, no act unworthy him, 
Shall sully her proud name! 
Harbona. Alas! great queen, forego these bitter 
taunts,— 
I fear to bear them to my angry lord, 
They'll chafe him sore. Hast thou no gentle word 
‘To soften thy reply ?—we humbly pray, 
That for thy servants’ sake, thou would’st not stir 
With scornful word the monarch’s slumb’ring 
wrath. 
Vashti. On me ’twill fall, and know, I fear it 


not, 
I would he should be chaf’d—so now depart,— 
I am in haste,—th’ untasted banquet waits, 
For thou, ill-omened, didst disturb our feast. 
Therefore, begone,—and say I will not come. 
The ruddy nectar of the purple grape, 
Has sent its fumes into thy monarch’s head, 
And when soft sleep has cool’d its fev’rish heat, 
He will rejoice that his command was spurn’d, 
Unworthy him, and insolent to me. ; 





Go, for I fear him not, nor hast thou cause. 








Farewell, my lords, nor do your queen the wrong, 

Ever again, on such an errand bent, 

To seek her presence ; lest some wo befall, 

More mighty than you dread from him you serve. 
[Exit Lords. 


Scene IV.—An apartment inthe palace. Ahasue- 
— Memucan, Marsena, and other princes and 
nobles. 


Ahasuerus. Gods! do I live to hear it ? 

Vashti insults her lord! sets him at naught, 
And beards him publicly with woman’s scorn! 
Eternal gods! hurl down your thunderbolts, 
And with your fiercest lightnings smite me low, 
If with a coward heart, I shrink from aught 
Which strict and awful justice may demand! 
Princes and peers who stand around the throne, 
I ask your counsel in this dark affair,— 
Our power shall not be braved, our will despised, 
And yet th’ offender pass unheeded by. 
Though ’tis our queen, she meets with her deserts ; 
Not e’en our love shall shield her from reproach 
And condign punishment. Speak then, my lords, 
Your counsel I demand. 
Memucan. As thou, great king, commandest, 90 
we speak, 
Fearless, free, as to a monarch just ; 
For not alone her king and sovereign lord, 
Has Vashti wrong’d, dishonoured, and despised, 
But all who sat with him around his board,— 
Nay, all his peopled provinces shall groan, 
If her rebellious act unpunished goes. 
Far, far abroad, its evil fame shall spread, 
Till to the utmost verge of thy broad realm, 
It shall be told by peasant, lord, and slave ;— 
The shameful tale, which all might blush to hear, 
Shall be familiar as a household word, 
And rouse up idle women, weak, and vain, 
To grasp at rule, to spurn their wedded laws, 
And brave defiance to their rightful lords. 
Marsena (aside to Admatha). Right eloquent he 
is in this good cause, 
Nor wonder I to hear his earnest words, 
For well, I ween, he has a shrew at home, 
A tameless shrew, that love nor fear can rule. 

Ahasuerus. "Tis true, alas! too true! 
Say what thou wilt, and I shall have it done. 
*Tis easier far to lop a limb diseased 
Than leave it to infect the neighbouring trunk 
With slow decay. And for the general good, 
I will be first to throw afar a dear 
But poisonous ill. 

Memucan. Oh, king! most wise art thou, and 

ever just, 

And ever ready, for thy subjects’ weal, 
To sacrifice thyself. t then, my lord, 
(Since it doth please him bid his servants speak,) 
Send forth his high comand, touching the queen ; 
That she be banished from his heart and throne, 
Since she has forfeited his royal grace, 
And openly rebelled against his power. 
Then let another fair and bright as she 
Possess her lost estate, and share thy throne, 
The partner of thy kingdom and thy love. 
Still may thy servant speak !—Let this decree, 
Be written in our law, that changeless law, 
Which ever stands immutable and firm. 
Thus may it best be known throughout the land, 
Teaching rebellious wives 'twere wise to give 
Honour where honour’s due, and meek submission 
To their wedded lords. 

Ahasuerus. It shall be done. 
This hour shall see me sign her banishment, 
And she shall know I will be king indeed. 
This sceptre, and this crown of sovereignty, 
The symbols of my power, shall not adorn 
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A royal shade who fears or knows not how 
Like a true king to exercise command. 
Through all my hundred provinces send forth 
This just decree, touching our banished queen. 
In every varied tongue spoke in our realm, 
Let it be written fair, that all may read, 
And with my signet seal. So be it known; 
Such is our royal pleasure and command. 

[ Exit. 


Scznz V.—An apartment in the palace. 
and Memucan. 


The king 


Memucan. I did but do thy bidding, gracious 
king, 
When with despatch I sent forth the decree 
Of Vashti’s banishment. 
Ahasuerus, Ay, with most cruel haste, 
Thou didst the deed. Thou fearedst lest I should 
change ; 
Lest in a cooler hour, my angry mood 
Should pass, and love return. Full well thou 
know’st 
The inebriate wine had fired my blood, 
And paralyzed my brain,—else had thy words 
Fall’n powerless to the ground, as they deserved ; 
Thou didst not well to chafe me in such sort. 
Because at home thou hast an angry wife, 
Thou fain would’st wreak the wrongs which she 
inflicts, 
On all of woman-kind. Weak that I was, 
To list thy cunning arts ;—they’ve wrought me wo, 
And desolation dire. My sun has set, 
My bright resplendant sun, that shed its rays 
Benignant o’er my path, and lighted up 
My world with love, and hope, and ecstasy— 
But I will see her yet,—once more behold 
Those peerless charms I have so long adored, 
And at her feet confess my sin and grief. 
Go, and bid Hatach warn her I approach,— 
Nay, cease thy wiles, ’tis vain for thee to speak,— 
I am resolved to win her back again, 
If so the gods permit. 
Memucan, Great king, forbear thy wrath! 
She has departed, whither none can tell. 
Soon as she learned thy will, with fierce disdain, 
And brow of angry pride, she call’d her slaves, 
And bid them quick prepare to follow her. 
None traced her steps, nor mark’d the course she 
took, 
But ere o’er yonder distant mountains broke 
The orient dawn, she with her maiden train 
Had pass’d the city gates. 
Ahasuerus. Gone forth to exile, lonely and 
uncheer’d ! 
Ye gods, forgive my sin! But as for thee, 
False, cruel man! ‘tis thou hast wrought this deed, 
And wrought it with a calm demoniac joy, 
As now thou break’st these tidings to my ear. 
Yea, thou dost revel in thy monarch’s wo,— 
I see it in thy eye, and hear it breath’d 
In the low accents of thy treach’rous voice. 
Go,—rid me of thy presence, which I loathe— 
Since thou art false, there’s none whom I may 
trust. 
Memucan (falling at his feet). My lord! my 
king! kill not thy slave with words 
Unkind as these,—words which he ill deserves. 
Reflect one instant, ere thou dost pronounce 
Such sentence harsh,—and if thou canst recall 
One act disloyal, or one treach’rous deed, 
That ever blacken’d Memucan’s fair fame, 
Then, and then only will he bow resign’d 
To thy displeasure stern, and deem it just. 
Ahasuerus Nay, rise my lord, 


I feel I am unjust. Despair and wo 


Are busy at my heart, to turn its blood 
To gall. Thou hast been ever true; most true 
And firm, till now, and zealous to perform 
My slightest wish. *Tis pity that thy zeal 
Should e’er o’erstep thy love. Else might the 
hand 
Which erst has pour’d the balm of woman’s love 
Into my thirsting soul, still minister 
To all its wants, and soothe my ruffled mood, 
When chaf’d by cares that often line the crown, 
Gorgeous with gems and gold. 
Memucan. Thy pardon, gracious king ; 
If I have err’d, twas through desire to serve 
Thy righteous cause, and vindicate thy fame,— 
And not to gratify one selfish thought. 
And yet I pray thee, mourn no more for her 
Who spurn’d thy love, and with such rash disdain 
Defied the power she was most bound t’ obey. 
All praise the act which drove th’ aggressor forth, 
And call it wise, expedient, and most just. , 
Then in a nation’s loud approving voice 
Find comfort for thy loss, and let my lord, 
Take to his bosom soon another queen, 
Whose beauty shall delight, whose gentler soul 
Shall soothe his cares and hush his vain regrets. 
Ahasuerus. Too well thou know’st, when first I 
thought to wed, 
Of all that sought my love, *twas she alone 
Who fix’d my wand’ring heart. Now she has gone! 
And where upon the habitable earth, 
Dwells there another who can touch my soul, 
And charm it in such wise as she has done? 
Memucan. I know not where, but sure one may 
be found,— 
*Twere strange, indeed, if ’mong those radiant 


forms ; 
That bloom throughout our- land, in pillar’d hall, 
Or in low dwellings by the fountain’s side, 
Where clust'ring roses bloom, less bright than 
they, 
And od’rous spices breathe, 
methinks 
Were there not one could charm thy royal eye, 
One fair and graceful as thy banish’d queen, 
Though she, indeed, was beautiful as thought. 
Let then, my king, if it shall please his grace, 
Send forth his servants throughout all his realm, 
Servants well skill’d in choice of female charms, 
And from each vale and city of the land, 
Far as thy sceptre sways, let those bright maids 
Whom the high gods have bless’d with rarest gifts, 
Be gather’d to the courts of Shusan fair, 
Where when the time allotted by our law 
For preparation meet, in the free use 
Of fragrant baths and purifying odours, 
Shall have pass’d, each shall be brought to thee, 
That thou may’st choose from out th’ assembled 
throng, 
The maiden fair who pleases most thine eye, 
And seems by nature form’d to fill the place 
Once graced by fallen Vashti. 
Ahasuerus. Full well thy thought doth please, 
And I will have it so. Quick, send thou forth 
Most trusty ministers, as thou hast said ; 
And bid them call forthwith the fairest maids, 
Where’er they may be found,—and bid Hegai 
Straight prepare all things for their reception, 
Garments, and odours, and apartments rich, 
Within the palace walls. 
Memucan. Swift I depart thy message to fulfil,— 
And may a balm be found ere long, my king, 
A sovereign balm, to heal thy wounded heart. 


*twere strange 


[Ezit Memucan. 


(To be continued.) 
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REVIEW OF THE YOUNG LADIES’ 
FRIEND. 


Concluded from p. 228. 


In regard to the deportment of young ladies 
on all occasions, there is a precision required of 
them by our author, which would, wherever 
adopted, destroy all that freedom and natural- 
ness which after all constitute the greatest 
charm both in mind and manners, and without 
which there is little scope for the varieties of 
individual character. The following directions 
are given, in regard to their deportment in the 
street. 

«“ You should converse in low tones, and never 
laugh audibly; you should not stare at people 
nor turn round to look at them when passed ; 
you must leave off your juvenile tricks of eat- 
ing as you walk along, going without gloves, 
swinging your bag, untying your bonnet—run- 
ning to overtake a person, or beckoning to a 
friend. These things may seem very harmless 
in themselves, but they all serve to give an 
impression of character—and, as persons who 
see you only in the streets, must judge of you 
by what occurs there, it is desirable that all 
your actions, movements, and looks, should 
indicate modesty and refinement.” 

In the first place, the reason given for these 
instructions is not the proper one—as it is of 
very little consequence what those who see you 
only in the street think of you. A proper self- 
respect, and a desire to conform to the customs 
of those by whom you are surrounded, because 
such conformity is a proper mark of respect to 
them—are the motives which should regulate 
the conduct as far as mere artificial manners 
are concerned. A natural sense of propriety 
‘would prevent young ladies from transgressing 
in any important particular specified in the 
above paragraph. We should think very poorly 
of one, whose extreme anxiety to be thought 
proper, should prevent her from beckoning 
m the street to a friend whom she wished 
to see—or even from running a few steps to 
join her, if she must otherwise lose her society 
—and I must confess, that I should respect a 
lady less for that slavish submission to rule, 
which would induce her to bear the uncomforta- 
ble presence of her bonnet-strings in a hot day, 
rather than untie them. What wantof refine- 
ment can there be in the untying of one’s bon- 
net-strings, even in the street? I certainly 
would not have young ladies in the habit of 
laughing and talking loud in the street—as a 
habit it would be decidedly improper and un- 
ladylike. But we object to that extreme strict- 
ness which should exclude the possibility of 
their being ever thrown off their guard in those 
respects, . any circumstance whatever. 

Persons who are exceedingly proper in trifles, 
are apt to be narrow-minded upon all subjects 
—to lose the power of discriminating between 
essentials ah non-essentials—between what 
is intrinsic and what is superficial—and to 
be governed by the strict letter of all laws, 
human and divine. There is another instance 





of Mrs. Farrar’s extreme and unnecessary mi- 
nuteness :—* If you perceive a lady to in 
danger of losing some article of dress, such as 
a veil or boa, collar or handkerchief, tell her of 
it, with grave politeness.” Why with grave 
politeness? it 1s too slight a thing to require 
being done in any particular manner. 

The following are some of the author’s in- 
structions in regard to dinner parties: 

“ Arrived at the place, and disrobed of your 
shawl or cloak, let your gloves be on, and with 
erect carriage and firm step enter the drawing- 
room with your parents, either three together, 
or following them alone, or on the arm of a 
friend or sister. Look towards the lady of the 
house, and walk up at once to her, not turning 
to the right or left, or noticing any one till 
you have made your curtsy to her, and to the 
host. ‘Then you may turn off towards the young 
people, and take a seat among them with that 
agreeable expression of ready sympathy on ‘your 
face which encourages conversation. 

Again: 

“A child, a picture, an animal, or a bunch 
of flowers, may furnish topics for conversation 
until dinner is announced.” 

Would not one imagine the first of these 
directions to be given by a drill serjeant upon 
the parade ground! Think, too, of a rule pre- 
scribing the expression of the countenance, and 
topics of conversation! The following instruc- 
— are given in regard to the deportment at 
table. 

“ When fairly seated in the right place, spread 
your napkin in your lap to protect your dress 
from accident; take off your gloves and put 
them in your lap under the napkin [!] If soup 
is helped first, take some, whether you like it 
or not; because, if you do not, you alone may 
be unemployed, or else the regular progress of 
things is disturbed to help you to some other 
dish; so take the soup, and sip a few spoonfuls, 
if you do no more. Where the old fashion of 
challenging ladies to take wine prevails, it ge- 
nerally begins directly after soup; if you are 
asked, do not refuse, because that is a rebuff; 
but accept the challenge graciously, choose one 
of the wines named to you, and when your 
glass is filled, look full at the gentleman you 
are to drink with; then drop your eyes as you 
bow your head to him, and lift the glass to your 
lips, whether you drink a drop or not. If chal- 
lenged a second time accept, and have a drop 
added to your glass, and bow as before.” 

Does not this last sound very much like a 
recipe? 

“If you are puzzled which to choose of all 
the variety which the second course presents, 
and the lady of the house invites you particu- 
larly to take of a certain dish, let that deter- 
mine you. Where the champagne is given 
between the courses, a young lady may very 
properly take one glass; but, when it comes 
round a second time, let her cover the top of 
her glass with her hand, as a signal to the ser- 
vant that she will take no more. If little glass 
bowls with water in them, called finger glasses, 
are served round to each person, at the end of 
the second course, it is that you may dip your 
fingers in, and wipe them in your napkin. Ob- 
serve whether, after this, the lady of the house 
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throws her napkin on the table or returns it, 
and do likewise, for the customs of houses vary. 
* * * * * * 2 


“ Be sure to get through with your dessert, 
and have your gloves on, ready to move, by the 
time the lady of the house gives the signal, and 
take pains not to put yourself, or your chair, in 
the way of those who are passing down the 
room to the door. 

“ The time between leaving the dinner-table, 
and being joined by the gentlemen, is generally 
a very easy and social one with the ladies; the 
young ones walk about, or run up stairs, or play 
with children, or have some jokes or stories in 
a corner by themselves, while the matrons dis- 
course of their own affairs. If your dress 
wants any adjusting, this is the time to attend 
to it,” &e. 

To give full effect to all these instructions, 
let us imagine half a dozen young ladies at a 
dinner obeying them implicitly. Behold them 
enter the dinmg-room, “ with erect carriage 
and firm step,” and looking towards the lady of 
the house—scrupulously careful not to turn 
their eyes to right or left, until they have sa- 
luted her. This done, each one, as she takes 
her seat, assumes “an agreeable expression of 
ready sympathy,” and falls to talking about 
a “worked ottoman, a child, a picture; an an- 
nual, or a bunch of flowers.” Next observe 
them when “ fairly seated” at the dinner-table 
—each one spreading her napkin and tucking 
her gloves beneath it—then dutifully eating a 
little soup, whether they like it or not—then 
the whole six when asked to drink wine, looking 
first full at the gentlemen who have pledged 
them, then, dropping their eyes, bowing their 
heads, &c., with all the precision of a military 
maneuvre. See them when champagne is 
offered a second time, studiously covering their 
glass with their hand—see them, selecting from 
the second course, the dish recommended by 
their hostess, and carefully watching when this 
course is over, to ascertain whether she throws 
her napkin on the table or retains it, and doing 
accordingly—for it is not to be supposed that 
such an important circumstance as the proper 
bestowal of this article, can be put out of mind 
by any conversation, however interesting, in 
which the young ladies may happen to be en- 
gaged, or by any thing else. And now, they 
all have their gloves on, ready for the congé. 

All this may be very well as an automatical 
exhibition—but is it likely to be any thing 
else? Besides, without daily practice, young 
ladies could scarcely equal in automatics their 
Shaker sisters, and, verily, it appears to us, 
that the latter should be lett in undisturbed pos- 
session of the only claims to admiration which 
they ever think of preferring. Truly must the 
mother say, that “a dinner well performed by 
all the actors in it, is very fatiguing”—if it 
must needs be performed—but why have it a 
performance? Mayhap, a pantomime, too, for 
so much attention to form, must be a great 
hinderance to conversation. Except in regard 
to the general ordering and arrangement of 
such a party, which are learned upon very slight 
observation ; why have any strict rule whatever 
—why not allow some modification of manner 









If a young lady have native sense, refine- 
ment, and benevolence, she may be sure of not 
offending in any point essential to good breed- 
ing, or the proper enactment of her part in 
society. If she have not, all the rules in the 
world will not supply the deficiency, or make 
her agreeable and pleasing. We object to this 
extreme scrupulousness, i mere matters of 
form, not only because it is in very bad taste, 
but because it has, in many instances, a very 
injurious tendency. Where undue importance 
is assigned to what is merely extrinsic and ad- 
ventitious, there is little chance for a just ap- 
preciation of the proper ends and objects of 
life. 

It is not, however, mereJy in ceremonious 
parties, and in thestreet, that our author requires 
so much formality: in her directions as to the 
intercourse of brothers and sisters, she shows 
that it is a first principle with her in all the in- 
tercourse of life. Ina chapter upon the rela- 
tion of brothers and sisters, which, in the main, 
we highly approve, she says—“ Never receive 
any attention from them, (your brothers) with- 
out thanking them for it—never ask a favour of 
them, but in cautious terms—never reply to 
their questions in monosyllables.” A sufficient 
comment upon these directions is furnished in 
the fact, that some brothers and sisters we wot 
of, who are al] to each other that Mrs. Farrar 
would say they ought to be—have been greatly 
amused at the idea of such a style of intercourse, 
and have entertained themselves with trying 
how far they could recollect not to be monosy]- 
labic, and not to ask favours otherwise than 
with great caution. There should be kindness 
and generous devotion on the part of brothers 
and sisters towards each other—but no formali- 
ty—or, if you please, a grave politeness. 
This delightful relation ought not to be placed 
on a footing with the accidental associations of 
society in this, more than in any other respect. 
Besides, there is danger that by a sort of moral 
metonymy, the sign will come to be taken for 
the thing signified, and the affections will de- 
generate into mere form. 

Formality should never be resorted to, ex- 
cept for the want of something better. It is 
precisely because nothing better can be com- 
manded or applied, under such circumstances, 
that it is used on state occasions, and in parties 
of mere ceremony. The free promptings of an 
affectionate, generous, benevolent heart, are as 
much better than rules, in the intercourse of 
friendship, or, even of common civility, dictated 
by a sense of what is due from man to his fel- 
low man, as inspiration is better than the fan- 
cies of the poor heathen, who rudely shapes a 
block of wood, and then imagines it a God. In 
all such intercourse, formality is but an irksome 
incumbrance. 

We come now to a subject, one of the most 
important of which our author treats, amd that 
in regard to which we differ from her most 
widely, namely—behaviour to gentlemen. We 
have before said, that her book would have been 
more useful in many parts, had she addressed 
young ladies as predestined wives and mothers. 
So far from doing that, however, she bids them 
“ Let the subject of matrimony alone, until pro- 
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whose right it is to make the first advances.” 
Yet she shows the impossibility, not only of 
their obeying this injunction, but of acting con- 
sisteritly with it herself, by saying, “ Since a 
refusal is to most men not only a disappoint- 
ment, but a mortification, it should always be 
prevented, if possible.” And again :—* If you 
do not mean to accept a gentleman, who is pay- 

. ing you very marked attentions, you should avoid 
receiving them whenever you can,” &c. All 
this is highly proper, and could not well be 
omitted in a chapter on behaviour to gentle- 
men: it only shows the folly of attempting to 
enforce any theory so completely at variance 
with nature herself that it must be impracti- 
cable. 

‘ But Mrs. Farrar does not deviate from her 
theory upon this subject, merely when she 
cannot avoid doing so. In several instances, 
she addresses young ladies as if she would make 
the getting of a husband the grand incentive 
to all the duties and proprieties of life. This 
is a view of the subject which we strongly dis- 
like, and would never have presented to them. 
For example; after a long exhortation, and 
many instructions upon the subject of pouring 
out tea and coffee at table, she says—* I knew 
one very happy match that grew out of the ad- 
miration felt by a gentleman, on seeing a young 
lady preside at the tea-table. Her graceful and 
dexterous movements there, first fixed his 
attention upon her, and led to a farther acquaint- 
ance.” Indeed, she would have their imagina- 
tions continually haunted by these very gentle- 
men, whom they may not permit to assist them 
in putting on their shawls or cloaks. Even in 
bidding them (p. 130,) put up their bed-rooms 
neatly, before going to bed, she gives this rea- 
son, namely ; that in case of some sudden alarm 
from fire or other circumstance, it would be so 
mortifying to see “a gentleman” “stumbling 
over their petticoats,” or “kicking a stray shoe 
or stocking before him!” And is it not fair to 
infer, that her earnest injunction to let the cap 
fall well over the curl-papers, which she deno- 
minates, “a frightful appendage” to a woman, 
has reference, also, to the possible apparition 
of “a gentleman?’ It is quite curious to ob- 
serve these perpetual outbreaks of womanish 
nature, in a book which inculcates so earnestly 
its suppression. 

Again :—In the very chapter in which young 
ladies are enjoined not to think of marriage at 
all, until the subject is “ properly presented,” 
&c.—speaking of a class of girls whose minds 
are always running upon beaux, and who mani- 
fest this prevailing tendency in every possible 
way, she says—“Such girls are not the most 
popular, and those who seem never to have 
thought about any at all, are sought and pre- 
ferred before them.” 

This idea is enlarged upon and repeated, in 
a long paragraph, which concludes as follows : 
“Those who are free from all anxiety about 
being established, will generally be the first 
sought in marriage by the wise and good of 
the other sex ; whereas, those who are brought 
up to think that the great business of life is to 
get married ; and who spend their lives in plans 
and manceuvres to bring it about, are the very 
ones who remain single ; or what is worse, make 





unhappy matches. Policy and propriety, both 
ery aloud to the fair ladies of this happy coun- 
try, to let the subject of matrimony alone, until 
properly presented to their consideration b 

those whose right it is to make the first ad- 
vances.” 

All this is undoubtedly true; and yet, what 
strange inconsistency there is in holding up the 
fear of not getting married, as a reason for not 
thinking of marriage at all! Setting aside the 
inconsistency, is it the best, the most proper 
reason to give for observing the restraints of 
delicacy and good sense upon the subject ? 

It is one thing for a woman to contemplate 
marriage as her probable destiny, because that 
of the majority of her sex, and appointed by Him 
who made them, and to aim at some fitness and 
completeness of preparation for her future re- 
sponsibilities; and quite another to think of 
getting a husband, as the object upon which, 
whatever she does may have some bearing, as 
the great end of her life, the reward of all her 
virtues and accomplishments. The latter is as 
odious and disagreeable, as the former is right 
and proper. 

When a young lady shows that she has this 
false view of the subject, she gives convincing 
proof of an ill-ordered, ill-informed, vacant 
mind; for, if she were occupied with the actual, 
as she ought to be, she would not be unduly 
absorbed in what is to her contingent and ideal. 
She discloses, too, a want of that native deli- 
cacy, which should be the universal character- 
istic of her sex; for if the married state was 
God’s appointment, he also appointed that she 
should be led to enter into it through the ex- 
ercise of her deepest, tenderest affections, and 
not as a matter of cold speculation. There is 
no danger that a young lady, who has been 
properly trained to the duties of life, so as to 
have her mind constantly occupied, as it should 
be, with her own improvement and the good 
and happiness of others, should commit this 
error. 

We quote the following, as we think, highly 
objectionable passages from this same chapter 
on behaviour to gentlemen :—“If a finger is 
put out, to touch a chain around your neck, or 
a breast-pin that you are wearing, draw back, 
and take it off for inspection. Accept not un- 
necessary assistance in putting on cloaks, 
shawls, overshoes, or any thing of the sort. 
Be not lifted in and out of carriages, on or off 
a horse; sit not with another in a place that is 
too narrow ; read not out of the same book; let 
not your eagerness to see any thing, induce 
you to place your head close to another per- 
son’s.”” 

There is a great deal implied in these few 
lines; whether more was meant than meets the 
eye or not, far more is involved. We object to 
the method and spirit of these directions, not 
merely on the score of good taste, but of prin- 
ciple, too. In the first place, the style of man- 
ners here prescribed, implies great want of 
confidence in the other sex. It presupposes 
that they are not worthy of trust; that they 
have neither delicacy nor osleaes that they are 
on the alert to take advantage of the slightest 
circumstance which they can possibly turn to 
advantege in prosecuting sinister ends. If 
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such were the race of man, it would be quite 
wrong to trust young ladies in society at all; 
the best and most proper expedient would be 
a grand universal nunnery. 

The tendency of all unjust and ill-founded 
want of confidence in all the departments and 
relations of life, is to make those towards whom 
it is manifested, what they are suspected of 
being. Such a style of manners, therefore, on 
the part of ladies to gentlemen, if universally 
adopted, would have a positively demoralizing 
tendency. There is still another view of the 
subject; another reason for the same result. 
Primness and prudishness are so repugnant to 
the taste of gentlemen—they so completely rob 
woman of her charm, that were all the virtuous 
to become prim and prudish, their influence 
would very much diminish, and that of the 
vicious increase proportionally. The kind of 
precision which our author inculcates, never 
commands respect. For it is in itself of the 
very essence of indelicacy. It supposes the 
mind of the precieuse full of all sorts of naughty 
thoughts... Honi soit qui mal y pense. 

One cannot help suspecting, that a body who 
thinks it necessary to build up all these fences 
about herself, and to cry out so loudly, “ Thus 
far shalt thou come and no farther,” is conscious 
of wanting that inherent power of self-protec- 
tion, which is always found associated with 
native dignity and refinement in woman. We, 
of course, do not mean to include in our cen- 
sure, that native shrinking reserve of character 
which is sometimes met with; for nothing of 
the kind, which is natural, offends; but that 
which is artificial, and worn as a sort of gar- 
ment. We maintain, that any woman of sense 
and propriety, may be free, frank, confiding, 
untrammeled by rules, in her intercourse with 
gentlemen, and yet command whatever style of 
manners she pleases on their part. A glance 
of her eye, a tone of her voice, some sudden 
change of manner, will immediately set at a 
proper distance him who ventures too near the 
point he may not pass. 

There is a mutual desire between the sexes, 
to appear well in each other’s eyes, which God 
undoubtedly implanted for wise purposes. 
Without referring to the institution of mar- 
riage, which unites so many of them in the 
closest earthly bond, it was intended that each 
sex should exert great influence over the other. 
Whatever counteracts the designs of Provi- 
dence, must be bad; and we repeat, that wo- 
man cannot have her just influence, where she 
deprives herself, in any degree, of her power 
of pleasing. 

In concluding this article, we should be glad, 
if we could, to add some sanction to these ex- 
cellent precepts and principles, which are scat- 
tered throughout the book, which spring from 
an enlightened humanity, and which in most 
things, not relating to the artificial forms of 
society, are marked by good sense, and high 
moral principle. 

But we must put our veto upon her monkish 
sentiments about marriage; because we are 
unwilling that any woman should be indifferent 


piness and civilization. We would have her 
thoughts turned towards it, and her mind fitted 
for it, as her probable and high destiny. 

We protest, too, most earnestly, against the 
whole scope and spirit of the author’s remarks 
upon “ Behaviour to Gentlemen.” From what- 
ever source they are derived, they depreciate the 
power of our sex, and the virtue of the other, 
and have a tendency to give to their mutual in- 
tercourse associations degrading to both. 

In regard to such a book, its style is compa- 
ratively a matter of so little consequence, that 
we have forgotten to speak of it. It is ex- 
tremely well written, but it would have been 
a more agreeable, as well as a more useful 
book, had there been less of detail in regard 
to many subjects already well understood, and 
more illustration connected with those of greater 


importance. 
E. B. 8. 
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DEATH OF WOLFE. 


BY MISS JANE H. WILLIAMS. 


This young officer, equally distinguished for his bravery 
and amiable qualities, led the British and Colonial troops 
to victory before the walls of Quebec, and fell in the mo- 
ment of success.—Grimshaw's United States. 


Far from the green hills of thy native land, 
Thy last sigh with the battle clang was blended, 
No mother watched thee and no sister band ; 
Young warrior, on thy dying moments *tended ; 
Thy only canopy the boundless sky ; 
Thy only dirge the shout of victory. 


And thou didst fall! so gentle, yet so brave ! 

With the proud name a soldier loves before thee ; 

Borne from the battle to thine early grave— 

While fame her laurel wreath was holding o’er 
thee ; 

As the glad shout triumphantly passed on— 

From rank to rank, “ they fly, the day is won.” 


And didst thou pass unmourned to Death’s dark night, 

When the dread envoy from the foe had found thee ? 

No! for the brave, thy brethren of the fight, 

With saddened hearts and dim eyes gathered round 
thee; 

When stern hearts melt and many a tear-drop steals, 

Tells it not grief which language ne’er reveals ? 


Thou hast thy meed ; the hero’s meed is thine : 
Thy name recorded in the book of glory ; 
The laurel wreath thy memory doth entwine, 
Emblazoned, chronicled in song and story ; 
And few there be who boast with thee a name 
On fame’s proud scroll, can equal virtues claim. 


Quebee’s fair domes bear record of thy fame; 

Proud Montmorenci on its bosom bears it ;— 
Orleans green Isle doth speak, and Abraham’s plain 
On its pil’d rocks and frowning heights still wears it ; 
And free born men within their hearts do keep 

An altar to thy memory, still and deep. 


Rest soldier, rest, the war ery wakes thee not ; 


Nor the loud trumpet breaks thy ealm repose ; 


Yet is thy grave a consecrated spot, 


Where many a brave deed done bright lustre 
throws. 


in regard to it, or should form false and mis-| Sweet be thy slumber in thy narrow cell, 
taken views of an institution, which is the} And soft thy pillow, soldier fare thee well. 





well-spring and pure fountain of all social hap- 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
XIMENA, THE FLOWER OF PERU. 
BY MISS L. E. PENHALLOW. 


Tue last rays of the sun were gilding the 
lofty towers and glittering peaks of the royal 
palace of Cuzco. It was a gorgeous sight—the 
rich sunset of a tropical region: the many- 
coloured clouds seemed marshalled as if to take 
a short leave of that bright luminary, to which 
so many a heart in Peru was turned in adora- 
tion, to which so many a knee bent in silent 
homage. Fit emblem of the universal benevo- 
lence and love of its great Author, the orb of 
day in its parting, as well as its meridian ray, 
shone alike upon the humble roof and the impe- 
rial palace, upon the lowly cottage of poverty 
and the lordly abodes of wealth, though not 
alike did all greet those beams. 

In the presence chamber of that proud dwel- 
ling, adorned with all that Peruvian wealth 
and Spanish luxury could combine, beat a heart 
oppressed with ambitious cares, with the firm 
resolve to subject all around him to his power. 
At this house the only occupants of the usually 
crowded hall of state, were Don Alonzo ae 
Castro, the late viceroy of Spain, and his son, 
Don Ferdinand. The mild, benevolent counte- 
nance of the father, his venerable brow furrowed 
by years, formed a striking contrast to the proud 
demeanour, lofty bearing, and haughty, though 
handsome features of his son. Don Ferdinand 


was pacing the apartment with his plumed 
bonnet in his hand, his thoughts intently fixed, 


while the occasional contraction of his brow, or 
the hasty glance from his dark eyes, led to the 
suspicion that his thoughts were aught but 
ministers of pleasure, when his silent reverie 
was interrupted by the voice of his companion— 

“Thank Heaven! Ferdinand, my wishes are 
at last realized; my royal master has at length 
complied with my request. I may throw aside 
the cares which have so long been an unfitting 
burden for my age. I may now look forward 
to the repose which declining years demand ; 
and upon you, my son, will devolve the honours, 
the dignity, the wealth, nay, more, far more, 
the power of benefiting, of improving, of chris- 
tianizing these unfortunate Peruvians. Their 
religion, erroneous as it is, has ever seemed to 
me the most natural species of idolatry—they 
have but mistaken the gift for the Giver—they 
bask in the beams of yonder brilliant luminary 
—they perceive its rays imparting life and fer- 
tility to every thing around them, and they look 
not beyond; they adore the effect ; but the glo- 
rious cause is to them unknown. While we 
have conquered and subjected so many of their 
race, I blush to say it, while we have slaugh- 
tered so many—oh, be it ours, be it thine, my 
son, to raise some, to impart*to them that glo- 
rious hope which we possess.” 

The benevolent old man ceased; a glow of 
feeling brightening his face, as he became ani- 
mated with his subject. Opposed as were these 
sentiments, and the principles which had actu- 
ated his conduct while in the exercise of his 
authority, to those of -his countrymen in gene- 
’ ral; the ennals of Peruvian conquest and 
21 





Spanish dominion, yet give us some brighter 
spots, some instances where humanity triumphed 
over avarice, where the spirit of human brother- 
hood was extended to the oppressed and unfor- 
tunate Indian. So rare, however, was such an 
event, that it formed the exception, while the 
general rule was that of cupidity, harshness, 
and cruelty. It was the policy of the Spaniards 
to compel the conquered nations to receive their 
faith, unitedly with their laws and customs; to 
enlist on their side the whole power of their 
religious trust, their superstitious fears; thus 
they believed their sway would be the more 
absolute over the conscience, which aided by 
their physical ascendancy would prevent all 
attempts to throw off the yoke which was at 
first so galling. - De Castro, however, was in- 
fluenced by higher and nobler feelings for the 
unfortunate and high-souled nation, over whose 
destinies he had been appointed to rule; he 
looked upon them with the benevolence of a 
Christian, with the kindness of a superior na- 
ture, who feels himself responsible for the use 
of the authority entrusted to him, Had such a 
spirit as his prevailed, had the mild spirit of a 
Fenelon, had the disinterested benevolence, the 
pure charity of a Las Casas, been there, how 
readily would the simple Indian have embraced 
that faith, which was too often -presented to 
them at the cannon’s mouth, at the point of the 
sword, with death as the only alternative. The 
mild and gentle Peruvians, some of whom had 
been converted under the government of De 
Castro, worshipped him rather as a celestial 
being, than as one with like passions as them- 
selves; and the sequel of our tale will prove 
how powerful an influence such a mode of 
treatment might have exercised over them. 
But to return to Don Ferdinand, who, with all 
the pride of a Castilian noble in his veins, 
looked upon the country over which he had 
now become viceroy, merely as_a field where a 
golden harvest might be reaped for his avarice, 
and new laurels might crown his ambition. 

“Tell me not, my father, only of persuasion ; 
if that will suffice, be it so; but they must sub- 
mit: those chiefs who yet hold out against us 
must yield, from their mountain fastnesses, their 
secret retreats, they must come forth and yield 
a willing, if it may be, but at all events, an en- 
tire subjection to Spanish power. I cannot 
stoop to parley with them, to woo their submis- 
sion; they must acknowledge our supremacy, 
our right’ to command; they must receive our 
faith, or,” said he, grasping the jewelled hilt of 
his sword, “ the days of Guamanza and of Arica 
must return; those bloody tragedies must again 
be enacted.” 

“Bend not the bow too tightly, lest it snap 
asunder,” said the old man; “I come to you 
now as asuppliant; I, who but two days since, 
commanded here as a sovereign, I come to ask 
a boon, one which I trust you will not refuse to 
grant. The prisoners who were taken in the 
engagement near Ica. Don Inez, who for many 
months has been confined to his tent by the 
wound received in that engagement, yesterday. 
held a conference with me, and asked for far- 
ther orders respecting the disposal of them; 
they have been kept in close confinement for 
ten months, and still refuse to divulge the secret 
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hiding place of their treasures—will still ac- 
knowledge no other sovereign than the Inca 
Gonzaga. I came to ask of you their pardon 
and release; they will not yield to power—per- 
chance gratitude might do what force has never 
yet been able to accomplish.” 

“ No!”’ exclaimed the new viceroy, forgetting 
at once all the better feelings of his nature, and 
that his parent was the suppliant, “Iam now 
the representative of Spain; the New World 
shall feel and respect the power of my sove- 
reign; I cannot meet them as equals; as a 
conquered people they must adopt our faith, re- 
ceive our laws, be vassals to Spain, or they 
must die.” = 

“Talk not of death, Don Ferdinand,” ex- 
claimed his companion—“ had such been their 
nature, had they been the degraded race bse 
deem them, where were now your father! The 
field of Del Oro drank the noblest blood of 
Spain; from that field your father had never 
returned, but for the generosity of that race 

«Whom you now doom to slavery or death. 
Since that day, I have never seen my deliverer, 
but for his sake, did not my duty to Him whois 
the Indian’s God as well as my God, claim it, 
gratitude to that noble youth would arrest my 
course and teach me mercy to his race.” 

Perchance De Castro had touched a chord 
which responded to the feelings of nature in 
the breast of his son—perchance in complying 
with his father’s request, he was influenced by 
the boon he had himself to crave, a boon which 
would at once gratify his love and his ambition 
—for he accurately estimated his father’s in- 
fluence over the deposed Inca and his daughter. 

“On one condition, then, I yield, and grant 
their release. Don Ferdinand grants it to his 
father, not the viceroy to the Peruvians. Your 
influence is unbounded; use it then for me, 
and you may do what you will with the prison- 
ers of Ica—let the beautiful Ximena be mine, 
and with her I obtain a claim, an influence over 
her people, which, as the son of the Inca, the 
husband of Ximena, none can question; the 
neighbouring princes will yield, when they see 
the Spanish and Peruvian power united.” Don 
Ferdinand hesitated—his haughty spirit could 
not brook to tell how wholly the proud Spanish 
noble had yielded his heart to the beautiful Pe- 
ruvian—he could not tell all the magic power 
which bound him to the fair Indian girl. The 
ardour of passion, the deep feeling which the 
mention of Ximena had awakened, were for a 
moment all powerful ; the viceroy was forgotten 
in the lover, and the breast on which sparkled 
the stars of many orders of nobility, beat with a 
quickened throb in pronouncing the name of 
the Indian maid. “Say to Gonzaga all which 
your wisdom may suggest—tell him of all the 
advantages of the union—let Ximena be my 
bride, and the day which gives her to me, re- 
stores her yr countrymen to liberty.” As 
he uttered the last words, the young viceroy 
left the apartment—his haughty spirit, unused 
to concession and wont to see obstacles digap- 
pear before him, had found his love but height- 
ened by the coldness and opposition of the 
Peruvian maiden. In sullen silence he passed 
the crowd of his attendants, to discharge the 


In her own apartment, the windows of which 
on one side commanded a view of the far hills 
and plains of her own native land, on the other 
leoked out upon the busy city, was the daughter 
of the Inca, beautiful as the far-famed Houris of 
eastern story; she reclined listlessly upon a 
couch, while her attendants were busy in 
wreathing the folds of her dark hair, or collect- 
ing the fairest flowers of the garden for her, the 
fairest and most beautiful flower of all, but 
withering even inits bud. Todescribe Ximena 
were to realize all our dreams of ideal beauty 
—the high polished brow spoke her the daugh- 
ter and descendant of kings; the full dark eye, 
rivalling that of the gazelle, and the mouth 
whose sweetness was irresistible, or the finely 
rounded form which might furnish the sculptor 
with a model, were all enhanced by the charm 
of the sweetest voice, the most winning man- 
ner. Ximena was indeed emphatically named 
“the Flower of Peru ;” her hand had often been 
sought by neighbouring princes; the noble and 
chivalrous of her own brave land, had wooed in 
vain; and still Ximena was cold as the snow 
upon her native Andes, till she saw Anselma, 
the gallant cacique of Aragua. He had ren- 
dered his name illustrious ere he appeared at 
her father’s court, where he won, and was soon 
to call “the Flower of Peru” his own, when in 
an engagement with the Spaniards, Ximena 
heard that her earthly hopes were blighted, 
that her lover had fallen in the affray. 

From that moment, the very name of Spaniard 
fell upon her ear as a death note to all her 
hopes of happiness, with one exception only ; 
the virtuous De Castro—the friend of her coun- 
trymen, seemed of another race than the cruel 
destroyers of her nation, the murderers of her 
own happiness. The advances of Don Ferdi- 
nand had ever been repulsed with coldness by 
the daughter of the conquered. She would 
brood for hours and days over the wrongs and 
sufferings of her country, until selfish griefs 
were almost lost in sorrow for its woes. In 
such a mood was Ximena, when our story first 
introduces her to us. An attendant presented 
the request of Don Alonzo de Castro, for an 
hour’s private conference. Ximena felt she 
had neither the right nor the wish to refuse his 
request, and he was admitted. 

“ Why is the daughter of Gonzaga sad ?” said 
De Castro—* why is the Flower of Peru with- 
ering?” 

“Could I smile in gladness,” said Ximena, 
“when my country is conquered, my father 
stripped of his rights, my countrymen in chains ! 
let our mountains still rise in their grandeur, 
till their summits are lost in the clouds—let the 
bright Peruvian bird sing as gaily as ever—let 
the vicuna bound as lightly over our hills—let 
pur tivers roll in beauty, as they did before the 
invader trod our shores, but ask not the daugh- 
ter of her kings to smile when captivity and 
death are the portion of her country.” 

“ Ximena, you wrong us; we would bring 
you a richer treasure than your mines can ever 
yield—we bring you not captivity and death, 
we offer you our faith, and with it the friend- 
ship of our sovereign.” 

“The faith you offer, what has it 





functions which his new office demanded. 
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but misery and death? Your sacred k has 
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been offered in one hand, the sword in the 
other. Has not our glorious Sun ever kindly 
received our homage—does he not daily answer 
our prayers! And the friendship of your sove- 
reign! let him call across the great ocean his 
subjects, and our country may again be happy, 
my poor imprisoned countrymen again be free.” 

“ Tt ie of that I would speak to you, Ximena 
—heard you aught of those whom Don Inez 
captured at Ica?! their fate is in your hands— 
say but the word and their chains fali—one 
word from Ximena, and they are free.” 

“Say you so, noble Spaniard, and will yon 
bright Sun rise to-morrow on so many of his 
liberated children? What would not Ximena 
sacrifice to procure such a blessing ?” 

“Be my daughter, the bride of Don Ferdinand, 
and henceforth Spain and Peru are united ; one 
sovereign, one interest, will cement the bonds.” 

The face which but a moment before had 
flushed with pleasure, became suddenly pale— 
‘No! the affianced bride of Anselma, it cannot 
be! life, any thing else, but to become the bride 
of the Spaniard ; all but that would Ximena bear 
and suffer for her countrymen.” 

When De Castro had left her, and Ximena 
found herself alone, the conflict of her feelings 
was almost beyond endurance; on one side she 
beheld her own blighted hopes, the chosen ob- 
ject of her youthful love, bleeding, dying, under 
the sword of the Spaniard; a hated marriage 
with one of that race who had been the de- 
stroyers of her nation—on the other, she beheld 
the joy of the ransgmed captives, favour for her 
father, perhaps restdration to his former power. 
The conflict was agony, but it terminated in the 


sacrifice of self. It were vain to tell ail the] pass 


struggles which tore the heart of the high- 
souled girl, till the day appointed for the nup- 
tials of the proud viceroy and the fair “ Flower 
of Peru ;” it were vain to téll of all the splen- 
dour and magnificence which marked that festal 
day, as the bridal train approached the temple, 
which glittered with the precious metals in the 
bright rays of the morning sun. A Catholic 
priest stood ready to pronounce the word which 
was to sever her heart from the fond remem- 
brance of early love, and give her to one of a 
dreaded race. The beautiful victim, arrayed in 
costly jewels and ornaments, which the pride of 
her lord and the taste of her attendants had 
chosen, stood as if adorned for sacrifice; and 
when the fatal word was past, when the long 
array of Spanish and Peruvian nobles had dis- 
appeared, and she found herself once more in 
her own apartment, the whole bitterness of her 
lot, the past with its dreamy visions of delight, 
the sad present, the parm, future, were before 
her. Tearing from her head the jewelled tiara 
which a as a mockery to her grief, 
she poured fi to her favourite attendant, 
Elmora, the deep anguish of her heart— 
“Would that the gcean which rolled between 
us had been a barrier for the Spaniard; would 
that each hemisphere might have given a home 
to its children; would that Peruvian wealth had 
been hid in the deepest recesses of the earth, 
ere it had forced that cruel race to take from us 
our country and our freedom. But, alas! 
Ximena, the daughter of her Inca, has become 
the slave of the lard; no more can she in 





careless gaiety bound over the hills of her 
home, a free and happy one; no more with 
Anselma talk of Peru’s past glories, and with 
his noble spirit dream of farther renown; no 
more—but alas! to name Anselma were trea- 
son, and I am now allied to his murderers—the 
bride of Anselma is the wife of the Spaniard ; 
but there are happy hearts this day in Cuzco; 
the liberated captives, with all who hold them 
dear, beat with unwonted joy. There is yet 
one sunny gleam even in the path of Ximena.” 

“One of the captives seeks a brief audience 
with my Royal Mistress,” said Elmora, inter- 
rupting the train of Ximena’s sad thoughts. 

“ Let him be admitted,” she replied; “ the 
daughter of Gonzaga will ever listen to their 
tale of wo and oppression.” | 

Why deepens the blush on the pale cheek of 
the mourning bride? why glares that eye with 
more than its usual brilliancy when the stranger 
enters? is it a shadow of the past ? is it a vision 
of her fancy, or is it indeed Anselma, the 
cacique of Aragua, the chosen of her youthful 
love, who now appears before her. The stran- 
ger leaves not a moment to doubt; he tells her 
of his captivity, of the moment when lying upon 
the field of Ica, the Spanish sword had pierced 
his heart, when even his own followers had left 
him as dead ; he tells the long tale of suffering 
and of cruel despotic power exercised over his 
fellow captives; details his plans of revenge, 
and proposes to Ximena to crown his love, to 
fly with him to a mountain retreat, where, far 
from Spanish tyranny, they may yet be happy. 

“It may not be—Anselma, have you not 

heard—say, know you not of all that has 
ssed ?” 
“Know I what?” asked the eager Anselma, 
—‘that you have deserted the altars of your 
gods, that you have chosen the God of the 
Christians? I have but even now returned to 
Cuzco; I know only that I am free, that 
Ximena is again mine.” 

* You know not, then, the price of your free- 
dom; you are free, but Ximena is a captive; 
yes, believing that you fell in the fatal engage- 
ment of Ica, to procure the liberty of the priso- 
ners who escaped that day with life, Ximena, 
this morning, became the bride of the Spaniard.” 

“The bride of the Spaniard! the relentless 
tyrant! is nothing so sacred as to elude his 
grasp? Oh, treachery! would that the darkest 
recesses of our prisons yet confined us; that 
the field of Ica had indeed been our grave, ere 
the daughter of Gonzaga, the bride of Anselma, 
had been sold to the tyrants—but revenge is 
mine,” said the young cacique, as his manl 
brow darkened at the remembrance of all his 
wrongs. 

* * * 7 * 


- 


A summons to arms arouses Don Ferdinand ; 


of the discontented Peruvians, who, but 
partially subjected, had waited only for a leader, 
are inarms. ‘The viceroy assembles his troops 
in haste, animates them to the combat, encour- 
ages them to victory, tells them that Castile 
must be triumphant, that the New World is 
theirs, that each new revolt, by proving their 
superiority in arms, will but strengthen their 
power. he struggle was short, but bloody ; 
the Peruvians, led on by Anselma, fought with 
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all the fury of desperation; they fought against 
the spoilers of their Jand, against the foreign 
oppressors; while the Spaniards, with the fixed 
determination of subjecting all to their power, 
with cool courage and practised skill, soon found 
themselves masters of the field. Don Ferdi- 
nand, whose bravery yielded to none of the 
chivalric knights of Spain, in the thickest of the 
mélée, having received a severe wound, was 
carried into the city to the imperial palace, 
where all possible aid might be administered. 
The prisoners too, among whom was their 
leader, the cacique of Aragua, were conducted 
in triumph to the city, there to receive their 
doom from the viceroy. 

While Don Alonzo de Castro is listening to 
the fearful tale of slaughter, to the bloody re- 
cords of the day, he discerns among the priso- 
ners the generous Peruvian, the preserver of 
his life, whom he had so long sought in vain ; 
what were his mingled emotions when he 
learns that the leader of the revolt, the captive 
cacique, was his preserver. “ Noble Peruvian,” 
he exclaimed, “ to you I owed my life on the plains 
of Del Oro; you have this day led the revolt in 
which my son has been severely, alas, I fear 
fatally wounded ; your life is forfeited, but my 
debt of gratitude cannot be forgotten ; I would 
save you; live—there is one means of escape; 
embrace our faith, the law pardons him who be- 
comes a Christian, that law may save you.” 

“T ask not for life,” answered Anselma; 
“my name, my country, my freedom, all that is 
dear to ine, are gone, and should I yield, too, 
my faith! No! yonder bright luminary shall 
not behold me a traitor. I ask not for life; let 
Spanish cruelty do its utmost; what is life 
alone! all for which I would have lived, is 
ravished from me; I die, but I die worthy of my- 
self; I die as becomes the descendant of kings.” 

At this moment Ximena, breathless with im- 
patience, rushes into the presence chamber, 
throws herself before De Castro, and implores 
the pardon of the captive chieftain; she con- 
fesses all, that he was her affianced lord, that 
she had long wept his death, that had she not 
still believed it, no power on earth, not even the 
hope of rescuing her countrymen, should have 
compelled her to plight her faith to another. 

“ Mine is not now the power to pardon,” said 
he, gently raising her, “and I dare-not_hope 
that Don Ferdinand will again pardon those 
who have recovered their liberty torise in arms 
against him, but on the condition of sacrificing 
their gods. To him you must look; with a 
haughty bearing, he is still noble and generous; 
his clemency you must implore.” 

Forgetful of every thing but the safety of 
Anselma, Ximena hastens to the couch of her 
husband, to supplicate his mercy. A few hours 
had indeed wrought a fearful change in the 
pone viceroy ; naught else but the presence of 

is beautiful bride, the tones of her voice 
seemed capable of arousing him from the lan- 
or which loss of blood and the intense agony 
om his wound had occasioned. He listens to 


her story, he hears that the rebel cacique was}: 


his fortunate rival, the preserver of his father’s 
life, that in a moment of heroi¢ self devotion, 
and believing him among the slain, she had 


consented to become his bride. 





He gives orders that Anselma should be ad- 
mitted, and informs them that his wound is 
fatal; at this final moment he declares the 
cacique free. “Learn,” said he, “from us to 
die; learn that our religion teaches us to par- 
don ; receive again your bride, re-establish your 
kingdom, teach your countrymen the Chris- 
tian’s faith, and tell them that it enjoins for- 
giveness even to the deadliest foe; and teach 
them too, that the Spaniard was born to give 
laws to the New World—and you, my father, 
be to them a parent, to the Peruvians, still a 
friend.” His voice failed, and De Castro saw 
before him the last of his noble race in the cold 
embrace of death. 

Filled with gratitude and admiration, Ximena _ 
and Anselma, forgetting the long line of cruelty 
and oppression, which from the time of Pizarro, 
with few exceptions, even to the present mo- 
ment, had left their deep traces upon their 
country’s glory, unitedly exclaimed, “Can 
Christians be so noble? can they so freely par- 
don! our religion enjoins the duty of revenge; 
that law which teaches forgiveness must be 
divine; henceforward, it shall be ours. The 
God of the Spaniards shall be our God.” 

Portsmouth, N. H. 
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THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL OF THE BOSTON 
INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Wuenre hides the light that to the eye 
Atioly message gave, 

Tinging the retina with rays 
From sky, and sea, and wave ?— 

And where the sound, that tothe soul 
lis sinuous passage wrought ? 

Or deftly breathing, made the lip 
A harp-stiing to the thought ? 

All fled !—all gone !—not even the rose 
An odour lett behind, 

Faintly, with broken reed to trace 
The tablet of the mind. 

That mind !—it struggles with its doom, 
The sleepless conflict, see !— 

As through its Bastile bars, it seeks 
Communion with the tree. 


Yet still its prison-robe it wears, 
Without ¢ prisoner’s pain, 

For happy childhood’s mimic sun 
Glows in each bounding veiny— 

And blest philosophy is near, 
Each labyrinth to sean, 

Througi which the subtlest clue may bind 
To Nature and to man. 


So, little daughter, lift thy head, 
For Christian love is nigh, 

To listen at thy dungeon-grate, 

- And every want supply. , 

Say, lurks there not some beam from heaven, 
Amid thy bosom’s night ? 

Some echo from a better land,’ 
To make thy smile so bright? 


There’s many a lamp in Greenland cell, 
Devp *neath « world of snow, 

That cheers the lonely household group, 
Tho’ none beside may know ; 

And doth not God, our Father’s hand, 
Light iv thy cloister dim 

A hidden pros Pastucer} lamp 
To guide‘thy steps to Him? 
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EVENING THOUGHTS. 
How true ‘that man was made to mourn!” 
Yet when we look into the causes of his sor- 
row and trace them to their commencement, 
we find that he alone is the chief cause; and 
that it is through his own depravity and disre- 
gard of duty that sorrow so oft bows him down. 
We find that it is through his sinfulness alone 
that he is less pure, less happy, or less lovely 
than it was originally intended he should be. 

When we cast a lingering glance o’er the 
records of time, we find there that which has 
been transmitted from generation to generation, 
through thousands of years. 

We have the history of mankind daily before 
our eyes, from the commencement of the world 
to the present time; and yet we find man the 
same depraved being as he was from the be- 
ginning; and the more familiar we become 
with his actions the more convinced are we that 


** Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 


Yet no! we cannot say that man was lost in 
the labyrinths of depravity from the dawn of his 
-xistence; for was not he once the sole lord of 
creation, and “ monarch of all he surveyed,” 
originally free from sin, until temptation, too 
great to be resisted by his weak nature, de- 
stroyed the original purity of his character, and 
called forth that depravity of his being which 
it was intended should never have been? It 
was the Divine will that the first inhabitant of 
earth should remain pure and uncontaminated. 

But he, the first fallen, and cause of man- 
kind’s fall, chosé rather to be the father of sin, 
and disobey the dictates of conscience, than be 
restricted in one single point. And thus has 
sin been transmitted from the fall to the pre- 
sent time ; and man, not seeking to regain the 
original purity of his character, sank deeper 
and deeper into the dark sea of depravity, till 
he is finally engulfed in its elements of strife, 
and borne swiftly along amidst its dashing and 
boisterous current. Man becomes daily more 
depraved, till he is hastening to exceed the 
world at the time when God could bear its 
wickedness no longer, but overwhelmed it with 
the flood. Yes, man seems fast trying to re- 
gain that point; and in a manner still more 
— again call the vengeance of God upon 

im! 

As we glance o’er the fables of the ancients, 
we find how numerous, after the fall, were their 
gods. We find there separate deities for almost 
every thing. They appear to have been guided 
by what they thought the will of their dumb 
idols more than by any thing else in existence. 

. And indeed we find not only gods reigning over 
all things, but goddesses also presiding. 

We see there the goddess of beauty, gently 
wafted in her tiny shell o’er the foain of the sea. 
We view there the goddess of morning, and 
mother of the winds, ushered in by her speedy 
steeds, in her chariot of light. We look again, 
and our attention is attracted by the goddess of 
wisdom, - her golden helmet and breast- 





plate ; with her lance erect, and clasping tight 
her egis. 

We gaze there on the goddess of youth as a 
young and beautiful female; and she who was 
the ruler of peace surrounded with her bright 
and glowing bow of variegated hues. Indeed, 
if we were to stop to name them all, we should 
find them almost innumerable, for each and 
every thing had its separate ruler. 

But although, in those days of superstition, 
gods and goddesses reigned throughout, whence 
did they arise, and how frail were their work- 
manship. Formed by man’s hand alone, how 
short were their duration. Possessing statue 
forms, of what was their power! 'Though beau- 
tiful to gaze upon, yet in what did their beauty 
consist? They were but still and silent forms 
that were inanimate and void of life; possess- 
ing no mind and incapable of motion. Yet were 
they worshipped and held sacred. Yet were 
they loved and idolized in those days of super- 
stition and ignorance, whilst the great Ruler of 
all remained unknown and unworshipped. 

But now those days of superstition have 
passed away, and God’s commandments have 
been promulgated almost throughout the globe. 
And still man’s depravity makes him disregard 
his Maker, and forces him in his troubles to ery 
aloud, “that man was made to mourn.” He 
was “made to mourn,” but not until after the 
first fallen hging had brought sin into the world, 
and, with it, all the evils that torment the life 
of man. 

But still has not man much to be thankful 
for, even when bowed down with the afflictions 
which accompanied the beautiful and gifted 
Pandora, when she was presented to Prome- 
theus? Has he not hope left, which remained 
behind; and does not that sustain him when all 
else has fled ? 

But yet, in all the stages of life, from the 
tottering infant to buoyant youth; from the 
dawn of manhood to hoary age, we find the 
words of the Scottish poet verified, “ that man 
was made to mourn.” As man descends the 
declivity of life, he sees more fully the rashness 
of his fellow beings. As he approaches the 
edge of the declivity, after travelling through 
all the stages of life—after experience has 
taught him many a bitter lesson—when the 
furrowed brow and whitened lock mark plainly 
the ravages of time—he stands ready to cry 
aloud to those who are fast following his path, 
and those who stand ready with joyous looks to 
glide down the apparently smooth journey of 
life. He stops them for a moment in their 
course and bids them 


«Through weary life this lesson learn, 
That man was made to mourn.” 


But still, though “made to mourn,” man’s 
hours of happiness and joy far outnumber those 


of sorrow. And man cannot expect to mingle 
with his fellow beings and yet have life pass 
smoothly on and have nothing to ruffle the 
calmness of his days. But he must live to ex- 
perience many bitter moments, he must live to 
bear many disappointments in the course of 
his existence: he must learn that earth is not 
his dwelling place, nor the Paradise of man; 
he must consider how frail is: his being, and 
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that in man’s goodness consists his happiness: 
and he must live to learn tit 


* Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 


We may traverse the globe from east to west: 
we may journey on from pole to pole; from 
where dwells the lone Greenlander, to the habi- 
tation of the savage Hottentot; from where the 
iceberg sparkles in solid mass beneath the mid- 
day sun, where the habitation of man is not 
found ;-to where the scorching sands of the 
desert mount in whirlwinds on high, and bid 
defiance to the dwéllings of man. 

We may travel in all regions of the globe 
where the habitation of man may be found, still 
we see the same. passion pervading the breast 
of all. The love of authority is the ruling 
passion ‘of man. From the highest to the low- 
est; from the conqueror and king to the mean- 
est of their subjects, all find some object, one 
over whom they can exercise their authority. 
But still are not all at last equal; and do not 
all, through weary life, have cause for mourn- 
ing? Does not the greatest monarch have 
causes of sorrow and moments of anguish, as 
well as those of lower degree? And does not 
the velvet turf cover the tombs of all, whether 
conqueror or king, knight or baron, chief or 
noble, or those who rank ameng the lowest of 
mankind ! “ 

We may visit the mausoleums of the ancient 
kings; we may go into the sepulchres of the 
once famed nations of earth; we may gaze on 
the nd tombs of once mighty men; or we 
may look on the lowly graves of those who wel- 
comed death; and yet the contents of one rank 
not higher than that of the other. The deserted 
mansion of clay is all that remains; the lofty 
and the lowly spirits have fled, and left but their 
deserted temples to show that such ever existed. 
Whilst the soft voice of nature whispers over 
all, “that man was made to mourn.” 

F. 


oo 
HARK! THOSE SOUNDS! 


(BALLAD.) 
BY MRS. CORNWELL-BARON WILSON. 


Hark! those sounds that proudly swell 
Over mountain, vale, and dell! 
Tyrol’s heroes are returning, 

Like their native valleys tree ; 
Bringing joy where late was mourning, 

And for thraldom—Linerry ! 
Ol! what rapture fills each beating breast, 
As long sever’d hands, to hands are press’d ; 
Hearts that sank beneath Oppression’s chain, 
Feel (save Love's) no fetters now remain ! 


AIR. 


All his task’ of conquest o’er, 
The warrior now from danger free, 
May tune his shepherd-pipe once more 
On the green hills of Tyrolee ! 


Hark those sounds! of joy they tell, 
Ringing out hke bridal bell # . 
Tyrol’s heroes are returning, 

Home they come, the proud, the free! 
Ev’ry other bondage spurning, 

Save beauty’s chains, in Tyrolee ! 
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FRAGMENTS OF AN UNPUBLISHED 
INDIAN STORY. 


BY JOHN HOWARD WILLIS. 


“ Odd scraps and morsels from a curious tale, 
Whose lengthen’d sadness would alone befit 
Some moody hour to tell.” 


[Procramme.—A midnight attack on an Indian 
village by a hostile tribe—Prisoners taken—An 
Indian girl, a captive, rescued by a young French 
Alficer, who places her in the family of a gentle. 
man of rank, to whose daughter he is betrothed— 
The Indian girl falls in love with her deliverer 
—and so forth.) 


A BIT OF EVENING LANDSCAPE IN CANADA— 
A TRADITION, 


In following the shores of lake St. Lonis, 
along the beautiful drive from the village of 
La Chine to that of Point Claire, an observant 
eye will rest frequently, and with pleasurable 
admiration, upon numerous knolly points stretch- 
ing out into the azure glassiness of its waters. 
These are, for the most part, bedecked with 
neat white cottages; and where they are want- 
ing, the bright verdure crowning their graceful 
and sloping acclivities is shadowed with lofty 
and noble trees, disposed in the finest effect of 
nature’s happiest mood of picturesque adorn- 
ment. They form lovely breaks in the keeping 
of the shore landscape, when viewed from the 
lake; and in their own immediate locality are 
the most delicious little nooks of rustic retire- 
ment and slumbering quietness imaginable. 

I well remember one of those delightful green 
promontories, somewhat more extended than 
the rest, to have been, in my early boyish days, 
a favourite resort in hours of truant absence 
from home or school ; and where daylight al- 
ways passed away too soon in the mingled pur- 
suits of my recreative onghag--onidier a 
birchen canoe over, or disporting among the 
transparent waves of its.shoreward offing, or 
building a mimic Indian camp upon the grassy 
beach, with its proper proportion of bark wig- 
wams and blazing council fires—for I was then, 
as I have strangely ever been, an enthusiast in 
my admiration of the free and reckless fashion 
of life identified with the red sons of the forest 
wilderness; and, in the days of my juvenility, 
took no small pains and advantage of opportu- 
nity to | ees myself in all the peculiar eco- 
nomy of their erratic habits. How often, too, 
have I sat under a large, wide-spreading elm 
which, in this spot, flung its far and deepening 
shadow over the placid margin of the lake be- 
low, when wearied with the sports of the day, 
I have, at its close, lingered still about the place 
for the double purpose of rest and anxious co- 
gitation—alike to prepare body and mind for 
the account of time to be rendered, and all the 
ills to which my truancy secured full wee | 
at home. And yet, as I reclined in the 
summer twilight at the foot of that solitary 
tree, I would forget the fearful ordeal so imme- 
diately to darken the memory of all the bright 
joys of the past and fading day, as I gazed upon 
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the mistiness of approaching night, spreading 
its dusky mantle over the broad surface of the 
serene and beautiful St. Louis—and the twink- 
ling stars dotting their minute loveliness of 
light in the splendour of their countless myriads 
along the deep blue of the cloudless sky—and 
the swarming fireflies gleaming around every 
bush and brake, in semblance like sparkling 
showers of brilliant flamespecks in their cease- 
less glowing. The shrill, plaintive scream of 
the mosquito-hawk, as he swept his wheeling 
flight above me, in that lonely and darkening 
hour, would lend much to its effect in such a 
scene. And, possibly, to give it a more power- 
ful cast of impression in a moment like this, 
borne upon the gentle breeze of evening, and 
sweetly mellowed by distance, the ear would 
catch the wildly echoed chorus of the reckless 
voyageur, giving time in its measured cadence 
to the quick dipping of his light paddle. And 
the rushing noise of cleaving waters, the glit- 
tering ripple of foam, the steersman’s halloo, 
and the loud, prolonged, and peculiar signal 
shout, rising at times above the liquid track of 
the swift speeding canoe squadron—all would 
conjointly tell of some costly freighted north- 
west brigade, inward bound, and now nearing 
its destination, after months of a toilsome and 
fearful navigation through the lonely regions 
beyond the great rivers and mighty lakes of this 
vast continent. 

I was, as I have ever been, a dreamer—a 
very “weaver of crazed visions,” even in the 
light and gleesome days of my early boyhood ; 
and the impulse of my young nature would lend 
a lavish sympathy to a scene, and sights, and 
sounds like these, almost till they brought obli- 
vion of all else beside on the downy wings of 
some sweet and specious delusion. But, with 
all this, one stray glance at a particular object 
near would, on the instant, dispel the little ely- 
sium of my happy and wandering thoughts— 
I would start to my feet, and hurry away as 
expeditiously as a nimble pair of heels could 
contribute to the celerity of the movement. 
Nor need such sudden change of mood and 
scene be a matter of surprise, when is consi- 
dered the probable effect ona fanciful boy which 
the near vicinage of a grave in the falling gloom 
of night would produce. It was then only 
- known to me as the “ Indian girl’s grave,” 
and in some way connected in story with an old 
ruined chateau on the summit of a hill, at some 
distance from the lake side. In regard to the 
historic particulars identified with this lonely 
resting place of the departed, I knew little in 
these long past and ghost-fearing days; but I 
was, nevertheless, keenly alive to the tales told 
by the grandames of the neighbourhood, giving 
that little green mound in the hollow, under the 
clump of crimson-tufted sumachs, a fearful in- 
terest to my momentary glance upon it in the 
shadowy twilight hour. The country crones 
had stamped the story with the authority of tra- 
dition ; and their assertion was, as is usually the 
case in all such fearful matters, taken as fact. 
They told, that often standing at the head of 
that grave, the spirit form of a beautjful Indian 
girl would be seen on calm starry nights, or in 
the clear moonshine, looking earnestly upward 
to the blue sky, gazing, it would seem, on some 





particular’ object there, and a stream of gore 
welling from a deep wound in her bosom. 

Of course, all who believed in the fact of this 
spectral appearance could do no less than far- 
ther take for granted that foul play, or deep 
wrong of some sort, had marked the hapless 
fate of the being whose remains had long since 
mingled with their kindred clay in that seques- 
tered spot. And there was a story connected 
with it, though all of “the olden time” which, 
romantic as it was, still was founded on a fact 
well authenticated by many at this day. 


PICTURE OF AN INDIAN GIRL, 


Mi-mea—for such was the name of the fair 
en signifying, in the usual figure of 
Indian nomenclature, “* My young dove”—had 
barely completed her eighteenth summer, when 
the desolating system of savage warfare left her 
without home or kindred, or shelter, or protec- 
tion in the world, beyond that of the kindly roof 
beneath which she was now so welcomely che- 
rished. It has been already observed, that she 
was beautiful—and this was felt, when the kin- 
dling gaze of the curious or fastidious in the 
peculiar style and grace of female loveliness, 
lingered on each noble and delicate feature of 
her fine countenance, just slightly tinted with 
the clear, glowing hue of her race, and through 
which the pure carnation of young blooming 
life mantled as brightly as on the more dazzlin 
complexions of European climes. And the qui- 
escent light of large, dark eyes, which seemed 
to bear, in their placid and gentle beaming, no 
evidence of the fervid passion slumbering be- 
neath, and which, when roused to expression, 
flashed forth all the vivid fire, telling of the 
awakened wild nature -within—even to a de- 
gree of strange and gleaming fierceness. But 
this would pass away; and the mild bearing of 
her tall, symmetrical figure, and the elastic grace 
of its every perfect proportion, in her timid and 
fawnlike movements—and the liquid tones of 
her low, sweet voice, when breathing the soft 
and melodious language of her nation—alike 
conspired to incline the belief that she claimed 
natural affinity in beauty, fondness, and gentle- 
ness to her winning appellation of the « Young 
Dove.” 

Months followed each other; and in the re- 
volving flight of time a year came round, and 
the Indian girl was now as a daughter and sis- 
ter among that happy family circle. 

Effort certainly had been made to obtain some 
communication with her people, but she seemed 
singularly indifferent to the result; and the af- 
fectionate regard that so quickly grew to her 
from those around, and which the peculiar fasci- 
nation of her sweet and innocent manners was 
attaching more lastingly from day to day, ope- 
rated alike to detract much from the interest 
and perseverance of the research, which at 
length was'entirely abandoned.—It was an em-/ 
ploy of delight to the — 
their protegé from the cloud 


this—with the native clearness of her percep- 
tive faculties, was as equally forward in her at- 
tempts to meet the wishes of her fair young 
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friends, She was an apt and willing pupil, and 
possessing much of natural capacity, her pro- 
gress was equally pleasing and useful to herself 
as pleasurable in the extreme to her teachers. 
Josephine soon taught her to express her wants, 
and at length to-discourse with tolerable ease 
in her own pretty and fluently playful lan- 
guage; and Zoe would make her sit at her feet 
while she touched her lute, and sang the sweet 
and simple ballads of her infancy’s home. Then 
indeed would the Indian maiden seem to change 
the usual timid and placid character of her de- 
meanour—and she would sink on her knees, 
with her bright black eyes beaming all of soul 
through her. streaming tears, and gaze upward 
at the beauteous minstrel, as though she looked 
on a being from the spirit-land of her own tra- 
ditional paradise beyond the far distant moun- 
tains. Sometimes they would get her to sing 
some little ditty of love, in the musical accents 
of her native tongue, and Zoé then accompanied 
the plaintive wildness of that Indian melody 
with the soft breathing tones of her richly cul- 
tivated voice. And that song, in its varying 
and fitful measure, would express a tale of war 
and captivity—love—devotion—despair and 
death ;—now fiercely and hurriedly energetic, 
and then waning into a touching and dirge-like 
sadness, so impressively mournful and overpow- 
ering in effect as.to move the listener to weep- 
ing. 
Th grateful return for all which the kind sis- 
ters taught her of their refined habits and pur- 
suits; Mi-mea, on her part, instructed them in 
many little and curious arts of ingenuity, pecu- 
liarly belonging to her wild and wandering 
forest life. She showed them how to cull the 
herb or flower, imparting a rich dye to the deli- 
cate bark with which their fair hands fashioned, 
after the method of her example, the slight and 
beautifully woven fruit-basket; and from her 
they also acquired the rare process of the fan- 
tastic, and somewhat elaborate character of In- 
dian embroidery with the bright-tinted hair of 
the mo@se, or less pliant porcupine quill—and 
numerous other similar acquirements, singular 
as being peculiar alone to her wild race. 

It was observable too, with this Algonquin 
girl, how strongly, in many instances, the in- 
stinctive habits of her people and previous life 
would predominate, even amid all the change 
of scene and custom around her. The carol of 
a wild wood-bird, as it flew past, whether from 
that link which memory entwines to the heart 
from the feelings and joys of earlier existence, 
or the mere abstract impulse of the moment, 
would affect her much; and, whatever her em- 
ployment at the time, she would start to her 


feet, and listen, and gaze after the airy track of} 


the feathery fugitive for minutes together, till 
gathering tear drops bedimmed the lustrous 
light of that tong and earnest glance. Perhaps, 
it might have been at some sweet remembrance 
awakened thus of her childhood’s home, and the 
early dreams of her young heart. And often, 
for days together, a deep and clouding melan- 
choly would seem to veil her gentle spirit. She 
would shun all gaiety or foved « intercourse with 
those about her, and wander in abstractive sad- 
ness along the border of that blue spreading 
lake; and, frequently, for hours sit lonely and 








silent beneath some tree, vacantly contemplat- 
ing its glassy bosom.—It is no less a strange 
than certain fact, that this fitful and thoughtful 
mood is a peculiar characteristic of the Indian 
nature, when transplanted from its native wilds, 
and free and reckless existence, to the restric- 
tive sphere and more fettered routine of civil- 
ized life. Aware of this, Mitmea’s friends in- 
truded not any particular notice.or remark upon 
the cause or manner of her demeanour, or on 
the seclusion she courted, when these visitations 
of a lone and, seemingly, mysterious sadness 
came over the placid and mildly-happy tone of 
her usual innocently joyous disposition. 


REJECTION—JEALOUSY——-AN AVOWAL, 


The close of a fine day in early autumn was 
heaping piles of gorgeous clouds upon the dis- 
tant horizon of that calm and crystal lake; and 
the bland gales of evening floated from hill and 
valley, along its luxuriant and romantic shores, 
rich odours of ripened fruits and blowing flow- 
ers. The busy music of bird and insect from 
grove and meadow, was gradually dying away 
with the waning daylight; and that sweet and 
voluptuous silence, which comes on the shadowy 
wing of the slow descending twilight was hush- 
ing all things to a slumbering and peaceful rest. 
It was a scene of soft and tranquil beauty—the 
unbroken and misty azure of that widespread- 
ing expanse of waters, and the cloudlike re- 
flected shadow of the pine-tufted isles, so fairy- 
looking, dotting the translucent gleaming of its 
mirror-bright surface—and away, away beyond 
the faint outline of the distant shore, and the 
far dimly-gray mountains. A light glancing 
object seemed, fitfully, to play over the broad 
bosom of the lucid lake, and at whiles come 
more distinctly into view, as it skimmed along 
its liquid track. It was fast receding from the 
land, till at length it was lost in the deepening 
obscurity of the hour; but it was yet so near 
as to enable the shoreward wanderer to distin- 
guish, from the prolonged shout and echoing 
chorus, wafted brokenly and faintly to the ear 
over the darkened wave, the canoe-melody of 
the wild Indian. They were part of a deputa- 
tion from various friendly savage tribes to the 
French governor of Mont-real, and now on their 
return home to their forest camps. 

Strange enough, along with the others in that 
fragile yet securely bounding craft, there was 
one whom, perhaps, it were proper to have pre- 
viously mentioned. Among the few who had 
escaped the midnight attack on the Algonquin 
village, was the younger son of one of its high 
chiets who had fallen a victim in the relentless 
massacre. The youthful warrior was away 
from home with a few attendants, on a distant 
hunting excursion at the time; and thus, it is 
probable, was saved from sharing a similar fate 
with those who fought so desperately and un- 
availingly on that bloody night. It being the 
frequent custom with these Indian tribes to be- 
troth their children at an early age—similar to 
the usage of eastern nations in this respect— 
and particularly where present benefit or pro- 
mised power accrued from the joint interests of 
such precocious alliance; in accordance with 
this politic providence, the fair Mi-mea, while 
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yet achild, was plighted to this young chief, of 
a similar tender age, and of a family superior 
to her own in wealth and standing in the tribe. 
Like all matches of this description, however, 
there was much of indifference, and little of 
affection between the aftianced pair as they 
grew up to maturity. Possibly, to the youth- 
ful warrior it was matter of little interest or 
thought whether the intended union was an ob- 
ject of immediate or prolonged convenience to 
those who had busied themselves in the mea- 
sure much more than himself; and the beautiful 
Mi-mea was as equally indifferent, in the spirit 
of that enforced or passive obedience peculiar 
to her people, to a destiny like this. 

But when the destroying scourge of a fierce 
warfare left that young surviving chief desolate, 
and comparatively alone amid the blood-crim- 
soned ashes of his boyhood’s home; and they 
told him that his bonded bride perished not 
there, but was a resident of her own free choice 
in the dwellings of the white people, it was 
natural enougl: that, in the drear and despond- 
ing solitude of his situation, a new and growing 
interest in her tate should spring up in his heart. 
It was not long before he stood before her, and 
claimed her as his wife,—and the bond he urged 
was not denied. But equivocation was not the 
property of a nature like hers; and she told 
him, with little of palliative prelude, that the 
link between her affections and the sympathies 
of her native race was broken for ever. She 
told him that force, not an idle sense of duty, 
might compel her compliance with what, after 
all, was at best but a conditional obligation— 
And then 


the mere result of national usage. 
she spoke, in low, stilled accents of the grave; 
and bade him look well upon her, and say if the 
gaze drew forth hope or promise from that evi- 
dent alteration which but a few changing moons 


had wrought. She farther spoke of much in 
appeal to his young and not unfeeling nature, 
and the sweet, soft, liquid music of her gentle 
voice seemed not to be altogether lost upon him; 
for in the melodious breathing of her native 
tongue she poured forth a touching eloquence, 
having her heart mingled with its every flu- 
ent and pathetic tone. 

It was the hour of evening, and the scene 
such as has been recently described. There 
was a small glade-like opening in the grassy 
little headland stretching into the lake, forming 
a sloping hollow looking upon its wide spread- 
Ing waters, and bordered around with thick 
clumps of the crimson-flowered sumach tree, 
whose ruby tufts and silver leaves shone, in 
daylight’s more garish and gayer hour, in fanci- 
ful keeping with the verdant carpeting of the 
pretty spot they enclosed. In this place, in an 
attitude of abstract and contemplative sadness, 
though her dark and still bright gleaming eye 
seemed idly to follow the speedy track of that 
light and vanishing canoe, stood the tall and 
gracefully slender form of the Algonquin maid- 
en—in the holy calm and softened shadow of 
that twilight hour, looking like some beautiful 
spirit of night, which had prematurely wander- 
ed trom its own mystic sphere while the waning 
licht of day yet lingered on the earth. But a 
few moments previous, the young Indian warrior 
had parted of her here, closing the last of 

22 


their few brief interviews, ere he embarked in 
the canoe we have noticed as now fast speeding 
out of sight, and which had purposely touched 
and waited for him at the beach beneath. 

There was a scowling and sinister darkness 
settled upon his swarthy brow, and a fierce 
glare in the flaming glance of his expressive 
eye, which had not been attendant on his mien 
at their previous meetings. He had been fully 
aware of all the circumstances in connexion 
with, and following, his betrothed one’s deli- 
verance from the marauding and merciless 
enemy—and had seen the young oflicer in the 
course of his visits to her at the Chateau. A 
glance at his handsome person, in the bravery 
of its martial decoration—then the thought of 
her deep debt of gratitude; and he deemed of 
his own rude, unattractive array, in comparison 
with that smiling and gallant white war chief 
—and, too quickly, black and vindictive doubt 
und purpose flashed on the fell suspicion of his 
burning brain. And his hand clutched the hid- 
len hilt of his thirsty knife, and for an instant 
the glitter of his keen tomahawk brightened in 
its upward baring to the setting sunlight, at a 
moment when chance exposure and situation 
gave the easy and secret opportunity for such 
murderous deed. But he paused—it was the 
decision of his intended victim’s safety ; for just 
then the beautiful Zoé stole to her lover’s side, 
unconsciously interposing the form which was 
so idolized in shielding protection to him from 
a fate as certain as it was deadly in resolve. 
The uplifted arm of the savage fell to his side, 
and his grasp of that peculiar and sanguinary 
weapon relaxed of its convulsive hold—while 
the glaring fury of his eye died away, and al- 
tered to an expression mingling of surprise and 
udmiration in its fixed and steady gaze. Pos- 
sibly, he had rarely looked on loveliness bearing 
the exquisite character of that presently before 
him. And in addition to these feelings other 
and strange thoughts began to gather over him, 
as a deeper blackness than before settled on his 
proud, dark features. He turned, and strode 
swiftly away to the place of his appointed and 
last interview with Mi-mea—the spot where we 
have already described her, as adding, by her 
graceful and pensive attitude, to the charmful 
keeping of the evening landscape. 

What passed between them, in the matter 
and manner of their concluding conference, 
may be briefly told. It was the language of ac- 
cusation on his part, mingling much of unjust 
aspersion and insinuation with vaguely mutter- 
ed threats of a revengeful purpose. And even 
in the moment that the vindictive anger of the 
excited young savage prompted the gesture 
which gave the bare blade of his gleaming knife 
to her unshrinking gaze, that usually timid girl 
resented the fearful action with the same pa- 
tient and contemptuous glance which had mark- 
ed her bearing, under all of the foul and con- 
tumelious charge and speech he had lavished 
upon her. Her statue-like attitude of calm, 
dignified composure was unchanged in charac- 
ter, long after the wild, shrill signal whoop 
from the shore below had summoned the furious 
chief to his impatient companions; nor did it 
alter at parting, when he turned, and poised his 
glittering weapon—as if about to launch it 
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forth in its swift errand of blood, to avenge that 
suspected wrong whose thought so fiercely 
flamed around his heart. But there was fate or 
purpose to stay the murderous act—and a 
minute more, and his dark form could be seen 
in that light canoe, as with strong and ready 
oo he aided to urge its course frum the 
nd with fearful fleetness. 

There is an exquisite and searching music in 
the voice of those we love, when it comes un- 
expectedly or unhoped for upon us, which 
startles, yet thrills and delights—as no melody 
within the reach of art, no sound or harmony 
of earth can equal—whose sweet and touching 
enchantment has no parallel of joy, no similitude 
in life to its own soft and beautiful tones, and 
which neither time, nor absence, nor unkindness, 
nor the chilling misery of hopeless despair even, 
can dim and deaden to the ear. And so felt 
Mi-mea, when her name was gently breathed 
near—and she started at the voice, as though a 
sudden electric spell had shot through soul and 
frame—and turning, she beheld the lover of 
Zoé at her side. Hie was commissioned with 
some light errand to her from the latter, and 
had thus sought her out in her customary even- 
ing ramble. 

“1 would be tempted to deem, fair Mi-mea,” 
said the young officer, in the habitual and win- 
ning tenderness of his manner, after a moment’s 
earnest contemplation of the saddened and im- 

ressive change perceptible in the attenuated 

rm and pallid features of the still beautiful Al- 
gonquin, “ that yonder birchen skiff bears more of 
regard in that steadfast and sorrowing = of 
thine, than its mere fairy-like fashion and glanc- 
ing speed could possibly attract. Say, is there 
not some young and gallant war-chief there, 
whose bold heart but beats more deeply devoted 
to thee, in fond proportion as the bounding course 
of that barken craft over the blue waters just 
parts him farther from thy sunny smile? Pos- 
sibly, him of whom I have but lately heard; the 
youth now bearing the lone and lofty eagle 
plume above the few remaining hatchets of thy 
shattered tribe, and of whom they farther speak 
as being long plighted to thee after the manner 
of thy people—bonded to thee, it may be, by a 
link more fondly fettering than mere custom 
could ever twine around young hearts, being the 
object of thy first and early love.” 

A strange gleamy light shone in the expres- 
sive dark eyes of the one thus spoken to, but 
which faded away almost as soon as it brighten- 
ed there; and a humid mistiness seemed to veil 
their soft lustre, as swelling tear-drops grew 
within them, and trembled ere they fell upon 
her wasted cheek. The silence that preceded 
her reply to one who so little knew or dreamed 
of the wild and secret devotedness to him pent 
up within, and drinking the life drops of that 
gentle maiden’s bosom, might have been a 
struggle to subdue or an effort to rally the ex- 
pression of her nature’s long sufferance of an- 
guish, and it might, ee have been likened 
to exhaustion or despair—the low, calm, passive 
voice in which her feelings at length found ut- 
terance. 

“True, that to him of whom thou hast heard 
I was betrothed in the years of infancy. It was 
the fashion of my people; and once I knew not 








—I sought not, nor cared to know that change 
from it might be. Yet do I not regret that I 
have learned to feel that it could—it has been 
set at naught. My heart has been altered, mine 
eyes have been turned from my, forest kindred ; 
and the Indian girl has suffered herself to for- 
get the tented dwellings of her early childhood. 
—How could she be expected to cherish re- 
membrance of all which has been her lone and 
shameful pleasure to cheatingly hide from her 
heart and thoughts by vain and idle dreaming? 
Listen to me—to Mi-mea, thou good and beau- 
tiful young war-chief, nor turn thee away in 
pity or contempt from the poor Algonquin, when 
she dares to tell thee that her first, her last and 
only love wakened upon the act which for ever 
severed her affections—her every pulse and 
thought—from those of her own rade and lowly 
native sphere. That love has never told to any 
its boundless compass of idolatry, but it has 
never slumbered—no, no, I feel it can never 
slumber, even in the grave. Nay, in pity look 
not thus so sadly and strangely upon me, now 
that I have to thee spoken the erring presump- 
tion of my self-deluded heart. I know thou 
lovest another, and that thou art beloved—the 
cherished life-pulse of one whom I would gladly 
die to pleasure. I have ever felt that there was 
deep wrong to her in this my unhappy and de- 
— passion ; and to save her pure and gen- 
tle heart the pain of such a truth I have strug- 
gled with, and crushed mine own.—Alas! at 
best, how little in repayment of that deep load 
of gratitude which has been, and is mine, in 
repayment still. 

“ A little time will soon pass over, and thou 
wilt bear thy young bride to the home of thy 
fathers beyond the great salt lake ; but Mi-mea’s 
eyes will be closed and her bosom cold and still 
before the moment of that parting comes—a 
moment which she could never look upon and 
live. Thy faith is not as the belief which is 
ours from the traditions of our rude ancestors; 
yet, I cling to the creed of my people in this 
thing, even as wildly as I have striven to forget 
them in all else. They have often told me, that 
yonder beautiful star shines above the land of 
thy nation and thy birth. Now listen to, and 
promise poor Mi-mea, that her last, lone (if idle) 
request will not be lightly held. I feel that the 
dark spirit of death has shadowed me with its 
cold wing; and my mother cften comes to me 
in the night hour, to bid me prepare to join her 
soon in the land of souls, far—far beyond the 
setting moon. Make the Indian girl’s grave 
where she is standing now, that it may catch 
the beam of that fair star, whose nightly splen- 
dour brightens down upon the spot of thy dwell- 
ing, among the kindred of thine own happy 
clime; for I strangely fee] that the sleep of 
death with me will be more sweetly hushed 
and gentle in that star’s pale and silver light. 
And remember—oh! remember this, when thy 
gaze is given to that lovely planet, and memory 
with thee goes back to the days of thy sojourn- 
ing in this forest land—perhaps to Mi-mea, and 
of moments like this, feel in that lonely and 
darkened hour that I am gazing too—for my 
deep, wild, boundless love of thee will not, can- 
not pass away with life; it is, as it ever has 
been, my spirit’s only pulse and joy, and that 
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spirit will nightly waken to tell, how even the 
grave could not hush or hide the undying devo- 
tion of an Indian maiden’s love.” 


THE LAST AND CLOSING SCENE. 


It might have been a fortnight after this 
meeting between the Algonquin girl and the 
object of her singular, and almost more than 
human passion, that one morning a small, des- 

»rate looking band of savage warriors stealthily 
funded at a part of the lake shore, some dis- 
tance from the Chateau, and from which it was 
separated by a deep ravine, at the bottom of 
which a stream, barely fordable, hurried on to 
discharge itself into the lake. It appeared, 
from the peculiar caution of their movements, 
that some secret purpose was in view; for they 
drew up and concealed their light water craft 
with themselves among a thick underwood 
which plentifnlly grew around the place, and 
prevented their approach from being readily 
noticed in this direction from the mansion. The 
one who seemed to bear authority over the party 
was the young chief, noticed as Mi-mea’s bond- 
ed suitor, and who alone quitted the spot, and 
glided away into the brakes and bushes with all 
the silent and watchful tact peculiar to his race. 

It so happened, that on this same morning, 
the sisters and their protegé—to whom they 
now seemed to be more attentively fond than 
ever—had rambled in the neighbourhood of the 
ravine. The weather was bland and cheering 
for the season; and the companions separated 
to amuse themselves in culling. from the abund- 
ance of blooming autumnal flowers growing 
around the place. Mi-mea, whose former ready 
participation in such a playful and pretty pur- 
suit used to be so much a matter of assistance 
and instruction to her friends—had wandered 
to a little shaded spot on the edge of the dell, 
and was reclining her weakened form beneath 
a silver barked birch, which flung its trembling 
shadow down upon the creek below. How long 
the ever brooding dream of her heart thus won 
oblivion to al] beside in life it were not easy to 
tell; but from the sweet stupor of such thoughts 
she was roused by a loud shriek. The voice 
was Zoé's; and as if new life had, with that 
wild, piercing cry of distress been instilled into 
her exhausted energies, she flew in the direc- 
tion of its summons. A few fleet steps of her 
light foot gave its occasion to her eye, as with 
her usual quick perception, its motive and cer- 
tain consequence flashed upon her brain. It 
was the young savage, bearing away with a fu- 
rious speed the fainting form of the beautiful 
white girl. His landing, in the manner we have 
described, had been for the purpose of an act 
like this—involving, as he deemed, so much of 
deep retaliation for the suspected wrong to him 
in the seduction of his plighted bride. And then 
the fiery impulse of his own wild nature’s im- 
petuosity of passion, while he glared with the 
gloating gaze of a foul demon on the mantling 
beauty his rude arm encircled, as he dashed on- 
ward to the dark ravine, in his course to his 
concealed companions in the lake shore covert. 
_ A few bounds more of that nerved and un- 
tiring pace would have secured the savage in 
the possession of his helpless prey, for the brink 





of the gloomy tangled dell was nearly gained ; 
when his furious career was suddenly arrested 
by the Indian girl flinging herself in the path 
before him, and tightly clasping her arms around 
his limbs with a convulsive strength which ef- 
fectually put a stop to his farther progress. To 
cast his almost lifeless burden to the earth—to 
unsheathe his murderous knife, and bury it in 
the fair bosom of the devoted being whose grasp 
but relaxed alone with the crimson gush which 
followed that deep and deadly thrust, were but 
the impulse and act of a moment. Yet, as the 
red streaming life-tide of his hapless victim 
flew up into his face, and his downward glance 
caught the expression of her pale features, so 
mildly and sweetly calm and resigned, even 
when the writhing agony of that mortal wound 
forced the large, chill, death damps upon her 
beautiful brow, remorse for the fell deed seemed 
to touch him then—the rude and suddenly waked 
ferocity of his savage heart appeared to have 
passed as quickly away. Injustice in thought to 
her—her beauty and gentleness—her affinity of 
race—the scenes of mutual — happy life— 
the homes of their infancy, and their crowding 
and innocent memories—the cruelty of this last 
act—altogether might have swept in quick suc- 
cession over his flaming brain; and he stood 
like one bewildered, vacantly looking on the 
ruin he had wrought,—in the prostrate form of 
that lovely and bleeding maiden at his feet, 
now vainly endeavouring to staunch the welling 
tide, outpouring her pure life, with the long, 
soft, rich tresses of her raven hair. And he 
started, and looked around, when, as if recalled 
to strength and energy by some new and mighty 
impulse, she caught up the blood-stained weapon 
he had dropped from his hand, and which lay 
near, and flung it with a wild and straining et- 
fort among the brush-wood bordering the stream- 
let in the deep and shadowy dell. The act left 
him without the means of aggression or de- 
fence; and just then a pistol-shot cut the eagle 
plume from his twisted scalp-lock. His ready 
eye told him a deadly and desperate enemy was 
close upon him. He was unarmed and guilty 
—an instant more, a crash down the wooded 
cliff of that dark defile was heard, and the 
savage chief was no longer visible. 

The dying Mi-mea had seen the approach of 
the young officer; and the possibility of harm 
to him had prompted the act which left her mur- 
derer without the means of its infliction. And 
rallying the waning pulses of fast —s ex- 
istence for the effort—the last, lone test of her 
imperishable devotedness of affection, she caught 
up the form of the still senseless and rescued 
object of his love, and struggled a few paces 
forward to meet his hurried advance to the opt, 
as if to proffer him the treasure which she 
saved to him at so dear a cost. The exertion 
centred in itself the convulsed and closing ener- 
gies of expiring life; for she sank at his feet, 
bathing them with the last warm, draining gush 
from a heart whose pulse had been so long—so 
wildly all of him alone. “ Love her as Mi-mea 
worshipped thee, and my spirit will be happy” 
—were the dying words of that beautiful and 
hapless fated my co ms girl, as she faintly and 
sweetly smiled her joy in that moment, when 
the lip of him she so deeply loved gave its first 
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and last fond pressure of pity and gratitude to 

her own; and, ere it severed from the touch of 

that lone and hallowed kiss, her pure spirit had 

— from its sorrow in her last and happy 
reathing there. 


Quebec, Feb. 1838. 
—_g———. 


THE WILD HUNTSMAN. 


Stanp,—whilst the storm rolls past '—Enormous 
clouds 

Come muttering up the sky ; and the low wind 

Wails like a murdered ghost !—The wolves lie still :— 

The jackal cries not :—the lone owl is dumb! 

Bot the strong oaks shudder, and the solemn pines 

Wave their dark hair, and bending, whisper,—** Wo!” 


Look, look !—who rideth, and rideth, 

O’er river,—and bill,—and plain— 

With the bright-eved lightnings before him, 
That shoot through the darkening rain ? 

He crashes the ouks of the forest ! 

He rendeth the veil of sleep! 

And the Bacchanal Winds behind him 
Come biowing their trumpets deep ! 


Hark, hark !—like a monarch, he crieth ~ 
« Ho! Ho!” to his night-black steed ; 

And each thing of the wilderness flieth 

Aghast, at its topmost speed! 

Oh, swift comes the flood from the mountains, 
When it scatters the raging drouth ; 

But the wild, wild hunter,— he cometh - 

Like the ball from the cannon’s mouth! 


He flies '—And what power can check him ? 
Not the king on bis armed throne ; 

He driveth the storms before him ! 

He splitteth the strength of stone ! 

Vet, his dissonance falls like music 

On the dreams of the innocent child ; 

And the spirit of Truth unarmed 

Disarmeth the Huntsman wild ! 


— 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 

THE BOARDING-HOUSE. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 

“ Put money in thy purse.”—Orae.to. 


Ir was a bright November morning, and the 
city of New York looked, what in truth she is 
—the “Emporium” of a great commercial na- 
tion. The harbour was studded with a forest of 
masts, and the streets thronged with a busy and 
cheerful-looking population. This was before 
the “ ps fire,” and the greater “bank fail- 
ures” had paralyzed industry and destroyed con- 
fidence. No wonder that the young naval offi- 
cer, who for the first time found himself in this 
scene of traffic and turmoil, should wish for 
some place of quietness more secure than the 
Babel-like hotels afforded. 

“A private boarding-house must be more 
comfortable than this huge temple of Mammon, 
where the only recommendation is cash; and 
where no one thinks of the stranger. Why 








should they when all are strangers? I will go 
where I do not, at every meal, meet a mob of 
strange faces.” So he took up a newspaper, 
and soon found a notice which promised what 
he was seeking for. It ran thus—“A single 
gentleman can be accommodated with a pleasant 
apartment and board in a quiet and genteel 
house. Apply at No. 48, Greenwich street.” 

“The very thing for me,” thought the lieu- 
tenant; and away he hurried to Greenwich 
street. He rang as loud a peal as a lord would 
have desired to support his dignity. The black 
servant who hurried to the door, very obsequi- 
ously requested the gentleman to walk into the 
parlour till Mrs. Bolton, the mistress of the 
mansion, should have notice of his coming. The 
hall was spacious, and the two parlours, which 
communicated by folding doors, the orthodox 
American fashion, were handsomely furnished, 
and promised, as the advertisement had done, a 
* genteel family.” 

“Who rung the bell, John?” said Mrs. Bol- 
ton, anxiously, as her servant appeared. 

at | —- who wishes to see you ma’am.” 

‘A boarder do you think?” 

“No doubt, ma’am; for I never seen him be- 
fore.” 

“Js he dressed genteelly ?” 

“ Yes ma’am, very gentee|—all in uniform.” 

“Go, John, see that every thing is ready for 
the dinner. Now, Ellen, my dear child,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Bolton, addressing her daughter, 
after the servant had left the room, “now you 
go up and do your best to fascinate this stranger. 
Tell him your mother will be at home soon; 
and I will come by the time he has made up his 
mind to take lodgings here. Of course, you 
need say nothing of my terms, only make your- 
self agreeable.” 

“] warrant me he’ll stay when he sees the 
dear little gipsy,” said Mrs. Bolton to herself, 
when she was left alone, “and pay for the room 
he shall if he takes it. Ah, Ellen is a treasure, 
worth her weight in gold. Not one of the young 
gentlemen in my house would stay a week at 
the prices I charge them, if Ellen was gone. I 
shall make more money by her bright eyes and 
pleasant smiles than her father did by all his 
speculations. Beauty is a fortune to a girl— 
and to her mother also, if she knows how to 
manage.” 

Meanwhile the fair Ellen, who certainly was 
as bewitching a creature as a little beauty of 
fifteen could be, opened the door with a timid 
air, made a graceful curtsy to the waiting 
stranger, and said, in that soft, liquid tone, 
which sounds so irresistible when bréathed from 
ruby lips—* Ma’ has not yet returned from her 
walk, but will probably be here soon. Pray take 
a seat, sir.” 

The young lieutenant seemed fully to appre- 
ciate the fortunate chance of meeting first with 
the daughter; and he conjured up a thousand 
little themes of conversation to detain her, ne- 
ver dreaming that it was her plan to detain him. 
As Mrs. Bolton had anticipated, he did make up 
his mind to stay where he was, if he could ob- 
tain a room, long before she made her appear- 
ance. 

At length Mrs. Bolton entered. A real pic- 
ture she was of what most men desire to find 
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in a boarding-house—namely, good living. Her 
short, fat figure and oily face proclaimed the 
rich dinners at which she presided. A Gra- 
hamite would have been shocked by the repre- 
sentation of roast beef which her round, florid 
cheek exhibited. But no person would have 
thought her the mother of the pretty Ellen; 
and yet, at the age of her daughter she was 
very much like her in countenance and form. 
When a woman gives all her heart and soul to 
worldly thoughts, how very unideal she will 
become ! 

Mrs. Bolton approached the stranger with a 
keen scrutinizing look, and taking a seat near 
him, said, “ You wished to see me, sir?” 

“J did. I noticed by an advertisement in the 
morning papers, that you have an apartment to 
let. I called to look at it, if not already en- 
gaged.” 

“ Yes sir, yes sir; I have a very good room; 
it has been occupied by a very wealthy geutle- 
man who is lately married. My house is very 
popular, sir. Several young gentlemen want 
the apartment; but I’m in no hurry to let it, as 
I am quite particular about those I take into my 
family. But you may see it. Now, Ellen, dear, 
go see that the dinner is properly attended to.” 

Having dismissed her daughter on a service 
in which she never took part, nor understood, 
Mrs. Bolton prepared to climb the stairs, (no 
very easy task to one of her weight of limb,) 
and show off a small room in the fiith story, the 
only vacant apartment. 

“Tt is very high up, madam,’ 
officer. 


, 


groaned the 


“Why yes, rather high for one with the 
asthma, like myself,” replied the landlady, out 
of breath, the blood mounting to her face and 
neck till her skin assumed a purple hue; “ but 
no one in my house complains of the height of 


the stairs. You see, sir, that I keep a first-rate 
table; have very gentee] boarders; and my 
sweet girl and the other ladies of the family 
make young gentlemen like yourself so happy 
with their society that they never care what 
rooms they occupy. You see, sir, my Ellen is 
a dear little creature—I call her little, though 
she is taller than her mother; but I have been 
in the habit of calling her my little darling 
from her cradle. She has been, and is, my only 
comfort in this world. Poor child! her father 
died when she was a babe, or she would have 
been living like a lady ; she has been educated 
like one. I have spared no expense for schools 
and masters I assure you. Ellen sings, plays 
and dances like an angel. She was always the 
first in her class at Mrs. Larnen’s seminary ; 
and then she is so amiable, so affectionate !— 
But how do you like your room? Six dollars 
per week, besides the charge for wine, brush- 
ing boots, &c. &c.” 

“Tf you have not given any other gentleman 
the promise of it, I will take it.” 

“Oh, that is of no consequence. I like your 
appearance; and appearance does much with 
the ladies, you know. The room is yours, when 
will you take it?” 

“An hour from this I will send my traps— 


baggage I mean.” 
“Very well sir; all shall be in readiness. 





Your name if you please?” 


“Charles Montgomery.” 

“ Ah, Montgomery! a very good name; are 
you a relation of the famous General Montgo- 
mery ?” 

“ Distant, madam.” 

“ And in the navy, I perceive ?” 

* Lieutenant under Commodore ****.” 

“ Ah, very well, very well; a lucrative busi- 
ness, no doubt?” 

“ Pretty good: however choice, not a motive 
of gain, made me a sailor.” 

“Very good, very good ; all shall be in readi- 
ness ; then an hour hence you'll send your lug- 

ge?” 

“ About that time,” said the lieutenant, and 
left Mrs. Bolton. 

“ A sweet little thing, indeed !” said Montgo- 
mery to himself as he left the house. “Hea- 
vens! what an eye! brilliant as a diamond ! the 
long eye-lashes; and such ruby lips! Oh, no- 
thing like her !” 

* Hollow, mister! don’t run over people be- 
cause you wear the uniform,” cried a porter 
whom the youth stumbled over before he was 
aware that any one but himself occupied the 
side walk. 

‘Pardon me, good fellow, I did not see you,” 
said Montgomery, ashamed for his absence of 
mind, and passed on more carefully to the hotel. 

While the love-stricken officer settled his bill 
and made arrangements to move to Greenwich 
street, Mrs. Bolton returned to her room to give 
her daughter some useful hints, as she called 
them. 

“ There, Ellen dear, there is a beau for you,” 
said Mrs. Bolton as she entered. “ How beauti- 
fully the uniform becomes hun! He is a hand- 
some fellow, and a descendant of the famous 
General Montgomery, and rich to boot ; so much 
I found out. Now you must put on your best 
smiles to catch him, my dear.” 

“How can I catch him, ma’, when Emma 
Comstock and the rest of the girls try to out- 
shine me? I am sure they will, for as soon as 
any of the gentlemen speak to me, they put 
their heads together and laugh. I am very sure 
they turned Mr. Van Zeitungsschreiber against 
me, for he always was attentive to me before 
they made sport of him and me.” ' 

“Tut, tut, child? do you think they would 
have succeeded had I been in favour of his pay- 
ing particular attentions to you! No, indeed! 
I have the cards in my own hands, and know 
how to shuffle them ; and as far as I permit, and 
no farther, can any lady-boarder get into the 
graces of my gentlemen-boarders. It is my in- 
terest to have the gentlemen pleased with the 
ladies, so they don’t go as far as marrying, un- 
less they board with me. I know how to throw 
out hints in favour of my ladies, and how to 
balance the scale. Mr. Zeitungsschreiber is a 
foreigner and a poor man—no son-in-law for me. 
I let him go on in his gallantries to Miss Com- 
stock till he began to be earnest in his atten- 
tions to her; and as I found out that he intended 
to go to house-keeping after he was married, I 
just threw out a few words about the girl’s 
extravagance, her laziness and bad temper, at a 
convenient season, and off he popped to Miss 
Darning; but I hinted to him a love affair be- 
tween her and a young gentleman; and that 
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she still was true to her first love, and expected 
some time or other to marry him. So they all 
remain here, you see, and pay me full board. 
That’s what I call management, my dear.” 

‘*But I never heard a word of this before, 
ma’ !” 

“Nor J, child; but that, I tell you, is my way 
of management.” 

Ellen Bolton had heard her mother often talk 
of management as a virtue; and it had often 

uzzled her how an evil action could be changed 
into a virtue, merely by making it subservient 
to a selfish motive; but she had never taken 
time to reflect on the subject. In the present 
case she was willing that she should put the 
match between herself.and Montgomery on her 
list of managements; as she was quite smitten 
with him. So she went to work to study her 
smiles, her attitudes and dress, to the full satis- 
faction of her mother. 

It is indeed a fact, that a woman who keeps 
a boarding-house has the cards in her own 
hands; and if she is not a good and pious, or 
strictly moral person, she will shuffle them at 
all times to suit her own convenience without 
regard to the feelings or interest of her board- 
ers. And on this account many boarding-houses 
may be compared to the infernal machine lately 
invented in France, consisting of a number of 
fatal instruments, turned by a single hand. Not 
that we intend to infer that the body is literally 
in danger; the law prevents open assaults; but 
character, more dear than life itself, is often 
assailed and secretly undermined by the land- 
lady, to destroy the confidence and friendship 
which otherwise would unite her boarders in a 
happy and social bond. 

A boarding-house might indeed be the abode 
of social and happy members, were the landlady 
a woman who looked upon her boarders with 
the interest we are commanded to feel toward 
our neighbours; and were the boarders grateful 
and reasonable. But unfortunately, there is ge- 
nerally a constant jarring between the two par- 
ties. The landlady thinks that when she has 
furnished her boarders with their meals, and her 
chamber-maid has given their rooms a rub, her 
duty is done, and the least favour asked, even 
if the boarders have a right to demand it, is 
coolly, and often harshly refused. And be it 
recorded, to the shame of our sex, that such 
women will rather favour the gentlemen than 
the ladies. Those ladies, however, who have 
husbands or brothers boarding at the same house, 
can, by the fear the landlady entertains of them, 
be somewhat comfortable ; but wo to the widow 
and spinster, if situated in the family of sucha 
woman. 

On the other hand, many ladies who board 
are constantly finding fault and never satisfied, 
however kindly the landlady may treat them; 
and their love of mischief-making keeps the 
house in a constant uproar, so that no comfort 
is to be taken either by the landlady or those 
boarders who are peaceably disposed. This 
conduct frequently produces a constant disturb- 
ance, till they separate enemies for ever. 

It has often been stated by landladies, that the 
lady-boarders are more troublesome than the gen- 
tlemen. We cannot deny thisassertion. Weare 
brought up on domestic principles. We know 


when our food is properly cooked, and our rooms 
kept clean; and being confined daily at home, 
we hear and see many transactions which escape 
the gentlemen. We are also more passive; and 
for that reason are more liable to be imposed 
on. The gentlemen, on the contrary, are but 
very little in the house; and if they find their 
meals ready to satisfy a sharp appetite, created 
by exercise through the day, and a bed made to 
receive them in the evening, they see nothing 
to disturb their equanimity. They are content. 
But should they stay at home as the ladies do, 
see what they see, and hear what they hear, we 
doubt whether they would easily keep up their 
imputed amiability. What would a gentleman 
say if he should chance to enter his room unex- 
pectedly and see a dirty woman standing by his 
toilet using his tooth-brush, and combing her 
filthy hair with bis dressing-comb? What would 
he say if he should hear himself called by his 
landlady, a young conceited fool; a dissipated, 
good-for-nothing fellow, a crabbed, snarling, old 
bachelor, &c. &c.? Yet this, my good gentle- 
men, is often the case when your landlady is 
out of sorts. So believe me, your proverbial 
good nature is the fruit of blessed ignorance. 

But while the writer is giving a faithful 
sketch of boarding-houses, managed by low, un- 
principled women, she hopes not to be under- 
stood to set forth all the establishments of this 
kind. ‘She has boarded for many years; and 
she can with truth say, that there are many 
honourable exceptions. She has generally been 
situated in boarding-houses where slie has en- 
joyed the same privileges, and received the 
same kindness as if she had been boarding 
among friends or near relations; and her land- 
ladies have been, with one or two exceptions, 
in the best sense of the word, ladies and Chris- 
tians. But those few alluded to, and others 
represented to her by her friends, are sufficient 
to create a wish among all who desire to live in 
peace and Christian fellowship with their neigh- 
bours, that a reformation may be made in these 
establishments, which now have become almost 
indispensable to the community. 

We have made a long digression, but we 
think the subject deserves attention; and that 
our readers will feel as interested as we do, to 
analyze it, and come to the elementary parts; 
that the evil causes of constant jarrings, ill will 
and uncharitable conduct between boarders and 
their landlady, and the boarders themselves, 
may be properly understood and imputed to the 
original source. We will now recommence the 
story of the Boarding-house. 

It was a most unaccountable mystery to Mrs. 
Bolton’s former friends, how she had become a 
bad woman. She was born of clever parents, 
not rich or of high standing, but of respectabi- 
lity, who brought her up for domestic life, and 
had given her a tolerable good education, not in 
the least dreaming that she should marry above 
their own condition. But Miss Hannah Robins 
was pretty, and considered a fine girl. When 
about eighteen, she happened to meet with Mr. 
Bolton, a man much older than herself, rather 
plain and uneducated; but he was thought to 
be rich, and he caught her on that bait. They 
married, and the unsuspecting Mrs. Bolton soon 
found that her husband was poor and depended 
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on an old bachelor-uncle. This old gentleman 
hired a store for Mr. Bolton and supplied him 
with goods on commission, at a certain per cent. 
which Bolton was to render his relation and pa- 
tron; the rest going to support himself. Un- 
fortunately his uncle died, and by some unfore- 
seen calamity he left his estates insolvent. Mr. 
Bolton was one of those easy, good-natured, and 
I may say, lazy men, who do no harm in the 
world, except to themselves and families. He 
had, through life, made no exertion to lay up 
money against old age; all that he had made, 
he had spent as he went along. He had lived 
in very good style all his days, and trusted to a 
large Looe after his uncle’s death. The sud- 
den demise of Mr. Bolton, senior, and the state 
in which he left his affairs, was, therefore, as 
perplexing as unexpected ; and finding himself 
thrown from a comfortable living and bright 
hopes for the future, to poverty and dependence, 
his mind was not able to sustain the shock. He 
sickened and died, and Mrs. Bolton found her- 
self a widow with one child to support. She 
was indeed for some time a pitiable woman. 
Her furniture was taken and sold for the benefit 
of her husband’s creditors; her landlord told 
her to remove from his house; and her former 
friends, one after another, dropped off. 

It is indeed a true adage, that misfortune will 
make us better or worse. That sorrows and all 


the trials we meet with on earth, are sent to 
try our faith and improve our hearts, no one 
doubts who is capable of tracing their blessings 
and afflictions from the hand of God. Happy 
are they who humbly bend under his just pro- 


vidence. Many do so, and shine brighter and 
brighter as their sorrows increase; but those 
who never in their lives thought they enjoyed 
more than they deserved, and never sent a grate- 
ful thanksgiving to heaven for all their enjoy- 
ments, when troubles come upon them, murmur 
at fate and harden their hearts. Mrs. Bolton 
was one of these unhappy beings. She had 
been, since her marriage, in a situation to make 
a show, and her society was very respectable. 
She had been considered an exemplary woman; 
had given her mite to the poor; set down her 
name on the catalogue of charitable institutions, 
and she had been a regular attendant on public 
worship. No one who is acquainted with her 
would have suspected that she could materially 
change under any circumstance whatever. Ah, 
how little we know the human heart. Yes, how 
little we know even our own! We see a 
striking proof of this in the reply of Hazael to 
the prophet Elisha, when he tells him of the 
evil that he will do to the children of Israel. 
“Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this 
great thing!” said he, and forthwith he returns 
to the court and commences his wickedness by 
murdering his royal master. This shows how 
earnestly we should watch and pray lest we fall 
into temptation. 

The truth is, the human character is never 
fully developed till the powers of the mind are 
brought into exertion, either by compulsion, or 
the hope of gaining some favourite point. There 
had, hitherto, been nothing in Mrs. Bolton’s cir- 
cumstances to call forth her powers of mind, or 
develop the rea! tendencies of her heart. Now 
that she saw herself poor, neglected and for- 





saken by the world, she curled her lip in con- 
tempt, and said to herself, with a confident 
smile, “I'll repay the world’s scorn; I’ll make 
money and rise above it. Henceforth I care for 
no one but myself and child; and I'll make a 
fortune still.” Having come to this conclusion 
she packed up her few movables, and went to 
New York, the mart of adventurers, took there 
a small house and commenced keeping boarders. 
Her business, however, was on a very limited 
scale. Her boarders were of the common class 
of people, who could pay but a small compen- 
sation, and even these were few. Nevertheless, 
she so managed her affairs, that in a year or 
two she was able to move toa more public part 
of the city, into a large and genteel house, and 
succeeded in getting boarders who could pay 
well for their board. As her prospects bright- 
ened, she concluded to give her daughter a 
showy education. She was sent to a fashionable 
school, and at the head of accomplishments she 
intended for her, stood dancing, playing on the 
piano-forte and singing. But Miss Ellen was 
an idle, and rather deticient girl, and the money 
her mother spent on her education would have 
yielded a better interest in the savings-bank. 
Whether Mrs. Bolton knew not enough herself 
to judge of her child’s progress at school, or 
whether she weighed the amount of knowledge 
gained by the money she paid for her education, 
we know not; but certainly no one could boast 
more freely of her child’s accomplishments than 
Mrs. Bolton. When she moved to Greenwich 
street, Ellen was only thirteen, but no one could 
see her without pleasing anticipation of her beau- 
ty when she should arrive at womanhood, and she 
soon found that to keep a full house of gentle- 
men-boarders, she would have to keep her at 
home as much as possible. For this reason she 
not only made her pass the vacations at home, 
but often sent for her in the midst of the term, 
to the great detriment of her morals and useful 
improvement. At the age of fifteen, Ellen re- 
turned from her boarding-school, and was pro- 
nounced by her mother to have “come out.” A 
new era in Mrs. Bolton’s life now commenced. 
She saw with secret delight the swarm of ad- 
mirers that crowded around her daughter, and 
she formed the resolution to apparently favour 
all, while she kept a sharp lookout that no one 
should captivate her heart unless he had a for- 
tune. 

However, the greater part of her unmarried 
gentlemen-boarders were clerks, with moderate 
expectations, and a few foreigners whose rank 
and wealth were not clearly established. She 
could only boast one gentleman of leisure as 
her boarder, a rich bachelor; but for reasons 
best known to herself, she studiously kept him 
from her pretty Ellen’s society as much as pos- 
sible. It was at this juncture that Lieutenant 
Montgomery arrived, and created a sensation in 
our Boarding-house world, which we will en- 
deavour to depict in the next chapter. 


To be continued. 
—_—_—_—»—_—— 


Roses come to us from Persia, and into Per- 
sia from India. They abound in the countries 
round the Caspian. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Tne friends of our unhappy heroine gathered 
round, and the group was soon environed by a 
close crowd, as is usually the case when a lady 
faints at a ball. “Let her be carried immedi- 
ately to her room”—said a physician who was 
present; and when Selfridge hastened to assist 
Lansing in this office, he heard Mrs. Conroy say 
to her daughters—* Now we can get that hand- 
kerchief’—and pushing her way wmong the 

2ople, she prepared to pick it up trom the floor. 
To rescue it from the grasp of this malignant 
woman and disappoint her pertinacious curiosity, 
Selfridge hastily set his foot upon it; and feel- 
ing much indignation at the unconscious gew- 
gaw, he trampled on it rather too energetically, 
and then kicked it into a corner under a bench. 
The increasing denseness of the crowd prevent- 
ed the Conroys from seeing what became of it. 

Althea was carried to her apartment ; and the 
physician, after recommending the usual reme- 
dies, and remaining till she showed signs of re- 
vival, resigned her to the care of Mrs. and Miss 
Dimsdale and Miss De Vincy; and as he re- 
turned to the ball-room to inform the company 
that Miss Vernon would now do well, he met 
Selfridge and Lansing in the corridor, waiting 
to hear his report. 

When Althea recovered her consciousness, 
she found herself lying on her bed, disengaged 
from her ball-dress, and her three friends 
anxiously watching her. She started up, looked 
all round, and exclaimed wildly—* What has 
happened '—Have I fainted’!—Where is the 
handkerchief! I do not see it!—It is lost—it is 
lost—I know that it is!’ ‘ What handkerchief, 
my dear!” asked Mrs. Dimsdale. Miss De 
Vincy made a sign to that lady, not to perse- 
vere in the question: and bending down to 
Althea, she whispered—* It is safe no doubt— 
such a handkerchief cannot easily be lost.” 
“Snch a handkerchief, indeed!”—sighed Al- 
thea. “Oh! that it were not such a one.” 
“Compose yourself, my dear,” said Mrs. Dims- 
dale; “ you must not talk til] you are perfectly 
recovered.” “ But the handkerchief,” persist- 
ed Althea, sinking back on the pillow. “I 
must know if it is really lost; or, worse than 
all, if Mrs. Conroy has found it.” 

The Dimsdales looked much amazed. “Her 
head is confused,” said Miss De Vincy; “re- 
covering from a fainting fit, is like waking from 
an oppressive dream. She will be more cohe- 
rent after a little repose.” “ Dear excellent 
Miss De Vincy,” resumed Althea, “will you 
not inquire for that handkerchief, and send 
some one to search for it in the ball room?” 
“T will, indeed,” replied her friend; “if you 








will promise not to speak a word till my re- 
turn.” 

Miss De Vincy then left her, with the inten- 
tion of sending for Selfridge to meet her in 
the upper parlour and commissioning him and 
Lansing to search for the handkerchief; still 
wondering at Althea’s excessive solicitude about 
it, and grieved at the effect it had produced on 
her. ‘T'o Mrs. Dimsdale and Julia, all this was 
enigmatical: but they had too much considerate 
kindness to disturb Althea by farther inquiries; 
and while Julia folded and put away the ball 
attire of her friend, Mrs. Dimsdale took her 
seat by the bedside in silence. 

Miss De Vincy found Selfridge walking the 
corridor in evident perturbation, waiting impa- 
tiently for an opportunity of obtaining some 
farther information respecting the condition of 
Althea. “ Miss Vernon has recovered,” said 
she—anticipating his question. “Will you 
oblige her by inquiring for a handkerchief 
which she dropped in fainting, and which, I 
believe, is a valuable one. Mr. Lansing, I am 
sure, will assist you in the search.” 

“That vile handkerchief!” exclaimed Sel- 
fridge, thrown entirely off his guard. 
lieve I kicked it under one of the benches. 
But I will go in quest of it.” “She seems to 
think,” pursued Miss De Vincy—* that you 
may possibly find it in the hands of the Con- 
roys.” ‘Then I will tear it from them,” re- 
plied Selfridge, completely losing all cammand 
of himself. 

Seeing her smile, he paused and continued 
in a milder tone.—* Tell Miss Vernon that, as 
far as depends on me, she niay assure herself 
of that handkerchief being restored to her.” 
Lansing just then came up to inquére also after 
Althea, and Selfridge leaving him in the corri- 
dor with Miss De Vincy, ran down into the 
ball room to fulfil his commission. 

In the meantime, we must go back a little 
(according to the frequent necessity of story- 
tellers,) and relate, that when the bustle occa- 
sioned by the fainting of our heroine had 
subsided, Mrs. Conroy proceeded to look about 
for the handkerchief: but luckily neither she 
nor her daughters had seen Selfridge spurn it 
under the bench. They had but one pair of 
eyes apiece, and all their eyes were at that 
moment occupied by the intense interest he 
evidently took in Miss Vernon, and the agita- 
tion of his manner when he assisted Lansing in 
conveying her out of the room. 

“Where can that mysterious handkerchief 
be?” said Mrs. Conroy. “I am convinced it 
was the cause of her fainting.” 

“Tdare say,” observed Phebe Maria, “ Miss 
De Vincy picked it up, and took it under her 
protection.” “No matter,” remarked Abby 
Louisa—* it is now of no farther consequence. 
Of course, none of us really care about examin- 
ing the thing.” 

“Here comes Mrs. Vandunder,” said Mrs. 
Conroy ; “she has just got back into the room, 
and is making directly towards us: to inquire, 
I suppose, the cause of all this commotion. 
Let us avoid her, and go and talk to the Cro- 
kenwells, or the Rodenfields.—No, we won’t— 
Billy has joined her.” 

“Really, mamma,” observed Phebe Maria; 


“I be- 
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* we pay very dear for Billy.—And I begin to 
think he will cheat us out of himself, at last.” 

« Not if we play our cards skilfully,” replied 
Mrs. Conroy. “Young men that know them- 
selves to be eligible, are not very prompt in 
making up their minds, and are frequently off 
and on a dozen times before they are finally 
secured. And there, I protest, is Sir Tidder- 
ing; he has actually finished his supper already, 
and is talking of his own accord to both mother 
and son. The group is now worth joining; so 
let us go and ask them what has become of 
Wilhelmina, and we will make Mrs. Vandun- 
der talk of her in a way that will render the 
whole family still more absurd and vulgar in 
the eyes of the Englishman.” 

When Selfridge returned to the ball-room, in 
search of the handkerchief, he found that there 
was along recess in the dancing; the musi- 
cians having gone out to get their supper. The 
waiters were handing round refreshments ; and 
some of the company were seated, while some 
who had not been ever-fatigued with dancing 
were exercising themselves in a promenade 
round the room: and some were standing in 
knots and talking. As he approached the bench 
under which his foot had deposited the handker- 
chief, a party that had been seated there, rose 
and left the room to seek the cool air of the 
piazza. The handkerchief he found lying in a 
corner, quite out of view toall casual observers ; 
and taking it up, he saw with vexation that 
it was soiled, rumpled, crushed, torn, and as 
he believed, entirely spoiled. The centre 
was so much injured, that the delicately-marked 
letters were entirely illegible, but Selfridge 
supposed, of course, that they had formed the 
name of Althea Vernon. He put it into his 
breast-pocket, and leaned against a window 
frame, while he soliloquized on a subject so new 
to him. 

“ Well,” thought he—“all that I can now 
do, is to replace this handkerchief by another 
exactly like it, if possible, or, at least, of equal 
value. It was absurd in me to give it such 
rough usage: but it is out of the question to 
return it to her in the state to which I have re- 
duced it. What excessive folly in Althea 
Vernon to be the owner of a handkerchief, 
whose costliness has made it of so much im- 
portance as actually to interfere with her peace 
and comfort. She was evidently afraid to trust 
it a moment in possession of the Conroys. But 
I will not betray her weakness, even to Lan- 
sing. Iwill return to the city early in the 
morning, purchase for her another handkerchief, 
similar or equal to this, and send it to her in an 
envelope, for I think I will not see her again. 
J must endeavour to subdue this fancy for Miss 
Vernon, and therefore it is best that our ac- 
quaintance should terminate. As Mr. Conroy 
says, a wife that gives eighty dollars for a 
pocket-handkerchief, will not suit me. Fortu- 
nately, I can have no reason to suppose that 
she regards me with any thing more than indif- 
ference.” But, as Selfridge brushed the hair 
from his forehead in passing a pier-glass, he 
thought it just possible that perhaps she did. 

_He was now met by Lansing, who said to 
him—* Selfridge, I congratulate you on the 
recovery of Miss Vernon. I have just seen 
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Mrs. Dimsdale, who reports that she is doing 
well. I believe none of her friends intend re- 
turning to the ball-room, and Miss De Vincy 
desired me to inform Mr. and Mrs. Edmunds, 
that she will not appear in to-night. But 
the musicians have resumed their places, and it 
seems there is now to be waltzing. Are you 
not engaged to Miss Conroy?” 

Selfridge started, and repeated the name of 
Miss Conroy, with one of those exclamations 
which gentlemen-readers can easily imagine, 
and which ladies need not know. “I am en- 
gaged to her,” said he—* for a cotillion or 
something. But I can dance no more to-night, 
and with any of that hateful family I will not. 
Waltz with that girl !—my aversion ae an- 
tipathy !—By heaven, I can do no such violence 
to my feelings. From this night, I abjure all 
acquaintance with every female of the name of 
Conroy.” 

“There’s something more in this than meets 
the ear,” said Lansing. 

“No matter,” resumed Selfridge. “But do 
me the justice to believe, that I neither like 
nor dislike, without sufficient cause, and that I 
can adduce good reasons for all I say, and for 
all I do.” 

“T doubt,” replied Lansing, “if I can carry 
my credulity quite so far.” 

“Lansing,” resumed Selfrid “be still 
more my friend; take Miss Conroy off my 
hands. Make some excuse for me, (I know 
you are clever at these things,) and if she 
must and will dance, waltz with her your- 
self.” 

“ Truly, you are putting my friendship to a 
severe test,” answered Lansing, “and my in- 

enuity also. Mais allons. What apology can 
f offer for you?” 

“Any thing—nothing—say I’m sick, I’m 
dead—or say, which is nearer the truth, that I 
am going to leave Rockaway early in the morn- 
ing, and must retire to prepare for my depart- 
ure.” 

“That is, you would rather pack your trunk 
and go to sleep, than dance with her lovely self. 
How your character will suffer.” 

“T care not. You are going to the city in 
the morning.” 

“ Yes—but I like Rockaway so well, that I 
shall return in the weer 

Lansing now proceeded to the Conroys, to 
excuse Selfridge to Abby Louisa; and he ma- 
naged his task with so much address, that she 
could not seem otherwise than satisfied, and 
was also not the least a at the oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting herself in the waltz, with 
a partner still more or egg than the very pal- 
pable inamorato of Althea Vernon. Sir Tid- 
dering, whose supper had put him into an 
extremely good humour, was actually seen 
whirling along with Phebe Maria, to the mani- 
fest triumph of her mother, who hinted to Mrs. 
Vandunder, “that the baronet having found his 
attempt on the heart of her eldest daughter 
quite hopeless, was now transferring his devoirs 
to the younger.” 

«“ Well—she’d better have him then,” said 
Mrs. Vandunder, tartly. “That is, if she can 
gethim. Thank fortune, none of my family is 
necessiated to take up with no foreigners. We 
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have not come to that yet, and I hope we never 
shall. They don’t seem tosuit: for they’re no- 
thing like our natural selves.” 

Selfridge retired to his room, from whence 
he despatched a concise note to Miss De Vincy, 
requesting her to tell Miss Vernon, that her 
handkerchief should be sent to her on the fol- 
lowing evening. When this billet was com~ 
municated to our heroine by her friend, who 
was now alone with her, (the Dimsdales having 
retired, as their assistance was no longer neces- 
sary)}—Althea exclaimed—* But, if Mr. Sel- 
fridge has found the handkerchief, why does he 
not relieve my anxiety by restoring it to me at 
once?” “Probably,” replied Miss De Vincy, 
“it has become soiled from lying on the flour, 
and he is going to send it to a laundress, before 
he returns it to you.” “Men know nothing 
about such things,” said Althea. “ It will never 
more look like a new handkerchief; no matter 
how skilfully it may be done up. And the lace that 
trimmed it—who will quill it on again to look 
as it did before. Oh! how I wish I had never 
carried the handkerchief into the ball-room !” 

Miss De Vincy, unable to understand the 
extreme importance she attached to this hand- 
kerchief, now persuaded her to try earnestly to 
compose herself to sleep. Althea smiled faint- 
ly, and pressed the hand of her friend, as she 
took leave of her for the night, but murmured 
—* My sleep, I fear, will be but little.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Next morning our heroine felt a great incli- 
nation to the whole day in her room; but 
the fear of exciting remarks, and perhaps invi- 
dious ones, made her wisely determine to en- 
deavour to appear as usual; though she knew 
that it would be a hard task. Her friends ex- 
past their pleasure on seeing her at the 

reakfast table, from which many of the young 
ladies, and all the Conroys, absented themselves 
on account of the fatigue of the ball; and also, 
because nearly all the gentlemen (including 
Selfridge, Lansing, Mr. Dimsdale, and Mr. 
Conroy,)had gone up to the city. Althea look- 
ed pale, and felt nervous and out of spirits. 
She was restless, distrait, and had a presenti- 
ment that the adventure of the handkerchief 
was not yet over. Still, her chief fear was, 
that Selfridge had observed that the name on it 
was not her own. 

Miss De Vincy devoted much of her time 
during the day to Althea, and the charm of her 
conversation, (in the ——— of which she re- 
lated many interesting amusing things that 
she had seen in Europe,) finally Scottie’ in 
giving a more cheerful tone to the feelings of 
our heroine, who had also the gratification of 
receiving an affectionate and entertaining letter 
from her mother at New Manchester. “ Ah!” 
soliloquized Althea—as she folded up and put it 
away—“ how dear mamma would grieve if she 
knew what strange sufferings I have brought 
on myself, by indulging my nonsensical fancy 
for that hateful hand erchief. Only let me 
have it once more in my possession, and I will 
enclose it in a little box by itself, and never 
look at it again till I restore it to the right 
owner. But I much doubt, if I shall find it in 








a fit state to present to her. It will then be my 
duty to replace it with another, for which pur- 
pose I shall have, for a while, to use the most 
painful economy in my own expenses; as I am 
resolved that dear mamma shall be put to no 
inconvenience by my absurdity. And, worse 
than all—have I not violated my sense of right, 
and tarnished my integrity, by meanly using 
the property of another, and attempting a de- 
ception in wishing it to be considered as my 
own! To acta falsehood, is nearly the same 
as to speak it. And then, if all should be dis- 
covered—how contemptible I shall have made 
myself—and for what?” 

In the afternoon, most of the company went 
to ride ; and those that did not, were loitering 
in the piazza and at the front windows, to see 
them set out. 

Sir Tiddering Tattersall came up to Wilhel- 
mina, and said, he was monstrous glad to see 
her able to take the field again, as last night 
she was quite “ knocked up.” 

“ caccied up,” said Wilhelmina—« I don’t 
know what you mean—I can’t attempt to under- 
stand English.” 

“Oh? you were certainly knocked up, when 
you had to give in.” 

“ Give in.” 

“ Yes—in consequence of pinching shoes, 
excoriating stockings, squeezing corsets, screw- 
in heals stile searifying handkerebiefs, and 
all the other evils that young ladies’ flesh is heir 
to—particularly on ball-nights.” 

“ Mamma,” said Wilhelmina—“ he is talk- 
ing to me about all sorts of bad things—I know 
he is” 

“Sir Tattering Tiddering,” said Mrs. Van- 
dunder, bridling—“ I'd have you to understand, 
that me and my daughter never was used to 
no disrespect from nobody. People from the 
old country an’t half as particular as they ought 
to be. But we Americans is always delicate.” 

“So I perceive, madam,”’ answered Sir Tid- 
dering. ‘And I have not the least doubt, that 
you and the whole Yankee population are very 
respectable people.” 

“There, only hear him, ma’,” cried Wilhel- 
mina—* he’s calling us respectable again—and 
Yankees beside.” 

“It’s just like him,” said Mrs. Vandunder— 
her face turning scarlet with anger.—* Him 
and all his countrymen is made up of brass and 
sass.”’ 

“Brass and sass!” said Sir Tiddering—“2 
capital combination that—I’ll just put it down 
(taking out his note-book,)—it will figure in 
my journal, Sass, I suppose, is for the sake of 
the rhyme.” 

“ Ma’—I told you he was all the time making 
fun of us,” said Wilhelmina. 

“The patience of Job couldn’t have put up with 
an Englishman,” ejaculated Mrs. Vandunder; 
and turning her back tohim, she walked majesti- 
cally away, fanning herself exceedingly. See- 
ing her son Billy, who was reclining on some 
chairs at a little distance and listening with 4 
broad grin, she hastened to make her complaint 
to him. “I declare,” said she—* that fellow 
han’t no more manners than a grizzly bear, and 
he looks just like one.” 

“ Brutum fulmen,” said Billy—“there’s no 
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“Then, of all noblemen, keep me from baro- 
nicks,” cried Mrs. Vandunder. “I would not 
allow you, nor myself, nor even Wilhelmina, 
ever to speak to him or look at him again, if it 
wasn’t for spiting the Conroys.” 

“That’s right,” replied Billy—* my way ex- 
actly—always spite the Conroys. But see, Sir 
Tiddering has drawn Wilhelmina to the far end 
of the porch, and is whispering to her. You 
had better go and look after them.” 

Mrs. Vandunder hastily turned about, and 
scuttled towards them as fast as she could ; fol- 
lowed at a distance by Billy. She pulled Sir 
Tiddering by the sleeve, exclaiming—* What 
are you saying to my daughter? Any thing 
improper ?” 

“ Very probably,” he replied—* I am asking 
her to take a ride with me in my buggy, and 
she seems rather skittish at the name of the 
vehicle.” 

“Well, she may,” replied Mrs. Vandunder. 
“It’s hard to get over these things for people 
as is polished.” 

Just then Sir Tiddering’s servant brought 
round the buggy, in which two horses were 
harnessed tandem. “ That’s really a stylish 
set out,” observed Billy; “quite a neat con- 
cern.” The dull face of Wilhelmina brighten- 
e/, and that of her mother shone with pleasure. 
“To go or not to go?” said Sir Tiddering. 

“Oh! certainly,” replied Mrs. Vandunder— 
softening her voice and smiling prodigiously. 
“Tt an’t polite for a lady to object to ride with 


a gentleman, after he’s had his chaise brought 


to the door on purpose. Upon my word it looks 
very genteel. Wilhelmina, (in a low voice) 
you know when we talk to the Conroys about 
it, we can call it a chinchy. Go up stairs, and 
get on your pink satin bonnet and your laylock 
shawl, and be ready to wait on his lordship 
immediately. Think what a dash you'll cut, 
with two horses Indian file.” 

Wilhelmina departed with unusual alacrity, 
Sir Tiddering conducting her to the hall door, 
and lingering there a few moments to conquer 
his inclination to laugh. By this time, there 
were many additional spectators assembled in 
the piazza ; the Conroys had been all the while 
peeping through the shutters of the saloon. 
When Wilhelmina re-appeared, Sir Tiddering 
handed her into the buggy, jumped in beside 
her, touched his leader with the whip, and 
turned the corner of the hotel. “ Tandem tri- 
umphans,” said Billy. ‘Well, after all,” 
ejaculated Mrs. Vandunder—“ there’s no gen- 
tleman in the known world equal to an English 
baronick, when you once get acquainted with 
him. Poor Mrs. Conroy must be quite lone- 
some there in the big parlour, and nobody near 
her but her daughters. I'll go in and set with 
her a while.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


As soon as Selfridge arrived in the city, he 
hastened to Mr. Stewart’s emporium of fashion, 
unwilling to excite remarks or give rise to con- 
jJectures by confiding the commission to any 
one of the ladies he was acquainted with. 





Taking with him the defaced handkerchief as 
a pattern, he was so fortunate as to find one 
exactly like it, that was yet unsold. He im- 
mediately made the purchase, intending to seal 
it up in a blank envelope, and send it to Miss 
Vernon. On his way down Broadway to his 
lodgings, previous to the dining hour, he over- 
took Lansing, who lived at the same house, and 
Selfridge inquired if he would take charge of a 
little parcel, and deliver it to Miss Vernon, on 
his return that evening to Rockaway. 

“ Are you really not going back thither your- 
self?’ asked Lansing. 

“No,” replied Selfridge—*I shall proceed 
to Philadelphia to-morrow, in the early boat, 
and pass a day or two in that city—or pro- 
bably a week, or a fortnight, or, perhaps, a 
month.” 

“ And where then?” inquired Lansing. 

“ T do not know—perhaps I shall go to the 
coal-region, or to the North Carolina gold mines 
—perhaps to the Virginia Springs, or to Cin- 
cinnati—I may take a voyage down the Missis- 
sippi to New Orleans—or I may go round to 
Boston, by way of the lakes.” 

“Your route, indeed, seems very undecided,” 
observed Lansing. ‘“ But when shall we see 
you here again?” 

“T do not know. One thing is certain: f 
shall not settle in New York.” 

“T regret to hear you say so,” rejoined Lan- 
sing. ‘“ Yesterday, you seemed to admire every 
brick in our houses, and every flag-stone in our 
pavements, and would not permit me to apolo- 
gise for the dustiness of the grass, and the 
scantiness of the trees, in the place we call a 
park. Then you thought even the flattest and 
tamest parts of our sea-coast wonderfully pic- 
turesque and romantic—Rockaway, in parti- 
cular.” 

“Do not laugh at me, Lansing,” said Sel- 
fridge—* that is all over now.” 

“ What is all over? Have you discovered 
that there is no chance of prevailing on the 
lovely Miss Vernon to accept your addresses ?” 

“| have never addressed Miss Vernon.” 

* Not exactly, perhaps, in good set terms. 
You have only given her every possible reason 
to suppose that she might look for the import- 
ant question at any minute. Selfridge—it is 
unpardonable in our sex to trifle as we do with 
the feelings of women.” 

“ Feelings !—What feelings, what sensibility 
can exist in the heart of a woman who, without 
any extraordinary wealth to excuse such extra- 
vagance, can be so vain and so silly as to ex- 
pend eighty dollars on a single pocket-handker- 
chief!” 

“And has Miss Vernon been guilty of this 
folly?” 

rs Yes; she has—and probably of many others 
similar in character. With such a wife, what 
chance of happiness can a man expect?” : 

And then, Selfridge, notwithstanding his 
resolution to the contrary, could not forbear con- 
fiding to his friend the story of the handker- 
chief, as far as he knew it, and according to 
the light in which it appeared to him. . 

“T am sorry to hear all this,” said Lansing. 
“JT had hoped better things of that very pretty 
little girl, with whom Miss De Viney, a woman 
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and last fond pressure of pity and gratitude to 
her own; and, ere it severed from the touch of 
that lone and hallowed kiss, her pure spirit had 


— from its sorrow in her last and happy 
reathing there. ‘ 


Quebec, Feb. 1838. 
—_—_> 
THE WILD HUNTSMAN. 


Stranp,—whilst the storm rolls past !—Enormous 
clouds 

Come muttering up the sky ; and the low wind 

Wiuils like a murdered ghost !—The wolves lie still :-— 

The jackal cries not :—the lone owl is dumb ! 

But the strong oaks shudder, and the solemn pines 

Wave their dark hair, and bending, whisper,—* Wo!” 


Look, look !—who rideth, and rideth, 

O’er river,—and bill,—and plain— 

With the bright-eved lightnings before him, 
That shoot throngh the darkening rain? 
He crashes the oaks of the forest! 

He rendeth the veil of sleep! 

And the Bacchanal Winds behind him 
Come blowing their trumpets deep ! 


Hark, hark !—like a monarch, he erieth 

“ Ho! Ho !”’ to his night-black steed ; 

And each thing of the wilderness flieth 
Aghast, at its topmost speed ! 

Oh, swift comes the flood from the mountains, 
When it scatters the raging drouth ; 

But the wild, wild hunter,—/e cometh 

Like the ball from the cannon’s mouth! 


He flies '—And what power can check him ? 
Not the king on his armed throne ; 

He driveth the storms before him ! 

He splitteth the strength of stone ! 

Yet, his dissonance falls like music 

On the dreams of the innocent child ; 

And the spirit of Truth unarmed 

Disarmeth the Huntsman wild ! 


a 
Written for the Lady's Book. 
THE BOARDING-HOUSE. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
9 «Put money in thy purse.”—OrTnetto. 


Ir was a bright November morning, and the 
city of New York looked, what in truth she is 
—the “Emporium” of a great commercial na- 
tion. The harbour was studded with a forest of 
masts, and the streets thronged with a busy and 
cheerful-looking population. This was before 
the “ t fire,” and the greater “bank fail- 
ures” — industry and destroyed con- 
fidence. No wonder that the young naval offi- 
cer, who for the first time found himself in this 
scene of traffic and turmoil, should wish for 
some place of quietness more secure than the 
Babel-like hotels afforded. 

“A private boarding-house must be more 
comfortable than this huge temple of Mammon, 
where the only recommendation is cash; and 
where no one thinks of the stranger. Why 
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should they when all are strangers? I will go 
where I do not, at every meal, meet a mob of 
strange faces.” So he took up a newspaper, 
and soon found a notice which promised what 
he was seeking for. It ran thus—*A single 
gentleman can be accommodated with a pleasant 
apartment and board in a quiet and genteel 
house. Apply at No. 48, Greenwich street.” 

“The very thing for me,” thought the lieu- 
tenant; and away he hurried to Greenwich 
street. He rang as loud a peal as a Jord would 
have desired to support his dignity. The black 
servant who hurried to the door, very obsequi- 
ously requested the gentleman to walk into the 
parlour till Mrs. Bolton, the mistress of the 
mansion, should have notice of his coming. The 
hall was spacions, and the two parlours, which 
communicated by — doors, the orthodox 
American fashion, were handsomely furnished, 
and promised, as the advertisement had done, a 
“ genteel family.” 

“ Who rung the bell, John?” said Mrs. Bol- 
ton, anxiously, as her servant appeared. 

“ A gentleman who wishes to see you ma’am.” 

“A boarder do you think?” 

‘ * No doubt, ma’am; for I never seen him be- 
ore.” 

“Is he dressed genteelly ?” 

“ Yes ma’am, very gentee|—all in uniform.” 

“Go, John, see that every thing is ready for 
the dinner. Now, Ellen, my dear child,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Bolton, addressing her daughter, 
after the servant had left the room, “now you 

o up and do your best to fascinate this stranger. 

ell him your mother will be at home soon; 
and I will come by the time he has made up his 
mind to take lodgings here. Of course, you 
need say nothing of my terms, only make your- 
self agreeable.” 

“T warrant me he’ll stay when he sees the 
dear little gipsy,” said Mrs. Bolton to herself, 
when she was left alone, “and pay for the room 
he shall if he takes it. Ah, Ellen is a treasure, 
worth her weight in gold. Not one of the young 
gentlemen in my house would stay a week at 
the prices I charge them, if Ellen was gone. I 
shall make more money by her bright eyes and 
pleasant smiles than her father did by all his 
speculations. Beauty is a fortune to a girl— 
and to her mother also, if she knows how to 
manage.” 

Meanwhile the fair Ellen, who certainly was 
as bewitching a creature as a little beauty of 
fifteen could be, opened the door with a timid 
air, made a graceful curtsy to the waiting 
stranger, and said, in that soft, liquid tone, 
which sounds so irresistible when breathed from 
ruby lips—* Ma’ has not yet returned from her 
walk, but will probably be here soon. Pray take 
a seat, sir,” 

The young lieutenant seemed fully to appre- 
ciate the fortunate chance of meeting first with 
the daughter; and he conjured up a thousand 
little themes of conversation to detain her, ne- 
ver dreaming that it was her plan to detain him. 
As Mrs. Bolton had anticipated, he cid make up 
his mind to stay where he was, if he could ob- 
tain a room, long before she made her appear- 
ance. 

At length Mrs. Bolton entered. A real pic- 
ture she was of what most men desire to find 
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in a boarding-house—namely, good living. Her 
short, fat figure and oily face proclaimed the 
rich dinners at which she presided. A Gra- 
hamite would have been shocked by the repre- 
sentation of roast beef which her round, florid 
cheek exhibited. But no person would have 
thought her the mother of the pretty Ellen; 
and yet, at the age of her daughter she was 
very much like her in countenance and form. 
When a woman gives all her heart and soul to 
worldly thoughts, how very unideal she will 
become! : 

Mrs. Bolton approached the stranger with a 
keen scrutinizing look, and taking a seat near 
him, said, “ You wished to see me, sir?” 

“JI did. I noticed by an advertisement in the 
morning papers, that you have an apartment to 
let. I called to look at it, if not already en- 
gaged.” 

“ Yes sir, yes sir; I have a very good room; 
it has been occupied by a very wealthy gentle- 
man who is lately married. My house is very 
popular, sir. Several young gentlemen want 
the apartment; but I’m in no hurry to let it, as 
I am quite particular about those I take into my 
family. But you may see it. Now, Ellen, dear, 
go see that the dinner is properly attended to.” 

Having dismissed her daughter on a service 
in which she never took part, nor understood, 
Mrs. Bolton prepared to climb the stairs, (no 
very easy task to one of her weight of limb,) 
and show off a small room in the fifth story, the 
only vacant apartment. 

“It is very high up, madam,” groaned the 
officer. 

“Why yes, rather high for one with the 
asthma, like myself,” replied the landlady, out 
of breath, the blood mounting to her face and 
neck till her skin assumed a purple hue; “ but 
no one in my house complains of the height of 
the stairs. You see, sir, that I keep a first-rate 
table; have very gentee] boarders; and my 
sweet girl and the other ladies of the family 
make young gentlemen like yourself so happy 
with their society that they never care what 
rooms they occupy. You see, sir, my Ellen is 
a dear little creature—I call her little, though 
she is taller than her mother; but I have been 
in the habit of calling her my little darling 
from her cradle. She has been, and is, my only 
comfort in this world. Poor child! her father 
died when she was a babe, or she would have 
been living like a lady ; she has been educated 
like one. I have spared no expense for schools 
and masters I assure you. Ellen sings, plays 
and dances like an angel. She was always the 
first in her class at Mrs. Larnen’s seminary ; 
and then she is so amiable, so affectionate !— 
But how do you like your room? Six dollars 

er week, besides the charge for wine, brush- 
ing boots, &c. &c.” 

“If you have not given any other gentleman 
the promise of it, I will take it.” 

“Oh, that is of no consequence. I like your 
appearance; and appearance does much with 
the ladies, you know. The room is yours, when 
will you take it?” 

“ An hour from this I will send my traps— 

e I mean.” 

“Very wellsir; all shall be in readiness. 

Your name if you please ?” 





“Charles Montgomery.” 

“ Ah, Montgomery! a very good name; are 
you a relation of the famous General Montgo- 
mery !” 

“ Distant, madam.” 

* And in the navy, I perceive ?” 

“ Lieutenant under Commodore ****,” 

“ Ah, very well, very well; a lucrative busi- 
ness, no doubt ?”’ . 

“ Pretty good: however choice, not a motive 
of gain, made me a sailor.” 

“Very good, very good; all shall be in readi- 
ness; then an hour hence you'll send your lug- 

e i 

“ About that time,” said the lieutenant, and 
left Mrs. Bolton. 

“ A sweet little thing, indeed !” said Montgo- 
mery to himself as he left the house. “Hea- 
vens! what an eye! brilliant as a diamond ! the 
long eye-lashes; and such ruby lips! Oh, no- 
thing like her !” 

“ Hollow, mister! don’t run over people be- 
cause you wear the uniform,” cried a porter 
whom the youth stumbled over before he was 
aware that any one but himself occupied the 
side walk. 

‘Pardon me, good fellow, I did not see you,” 
said Montgomery, ashamed for his absence of 
mind, and passed on more carefully to the hotel. 

While the love-stricken officer settled his bill 
and made arrangements to move to Greenwich 
street, Mrs. Bolton returned to her room to give 
_ daughter some useful hints, as she called 
them. 

“ There, Ellen dear, there is a beau for you,” 
said Mrs. Bolton as she entered. “ How beauti- 
fully the uniform becomes him! He is a hand- 
some fellow, and a descendant of the famous 
General Montgomery, and rich to boot ; so much 
I found out. Now you must put on your best 
smiles to catch him, my dear.” 

“How can I catch him, ma’, when Emma 
Comstock and the rest of the girls try to out- 
shine me! I am sure they will, for as soon as 
any of the gentlemen speak to me, they put 
their heads together and laugh. I am very sure 
they turned Mr. Van Zeitungsschreiber against 
me, for he always was attentive to me before 
they made sport of him and me.” 

“Tut, tut, child? do you think they would 
have succeeded had I been in favour of his pay- 
ing particular attentions to you! No, indeed! 
I have the cards in my own hands, and tknow 
how to shuffle them ; and as far as I permit, and 
no farther, can any lady-boarder get into the 
graces of my gentlemen-boarders. It is my in- 
terest to have the gentlemen pleased with the 
ladies, so they don’t go as far as marrying, un- 
less they board with me. I know how to throw 
out hints in favour of my ladies, and how to 
balance the scale. Mr. Zeitungsschreiber is a 
foreigner and a poor man—no son-in-law for me. 
I let him go on in his gallantries to Miss Com- 
stock till he began to be earnest in his atten- 
tions to her; and as I found out that he intended 
to go to house-keeping after he was married, I 
just threw out a few words about the girl’s 
extravagance, her laziness and bad temper, at a 
convenient season, and off hé popped to Miss 
Darning; but I hinted to him a love affair be- 
tween her and a young gentleman; and that 
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she still was true to her first love, and expected 
some time or other to marry him. So they all 
remain here, you see, and pay me full board. 
That’s what I call management, my dear.” 

“But I never heard a word of tilis before, 
ma’ ig 
“ Nor J, child; but that, I tell you, is my way 
of management.” 

Elien Bolton had heard her mother often talk 
of management as a virtue; and it had often 
puzzled her how an evil action could be changed 
into a virtue, merely by making it subservient 
to a selfish motive; but she had never taken 
time to reflect on the subject. In the present 
case she was willing that she should put the 
match between herself and Montgomery on her 
list of managements; as she was quite smitten 
with him. So she went to work to study her 
smiles, her attitudes and dress, to the full satis- 
faction of her mother. 

It is indeed a fact, that a woman who keeps 
a boarding-house has the cards in her own 
hands; and if she is not a good and pious, or 
strictly moral person, she will shuffle them at 
all times to suit her own convenience without 
regard to the feelings or interest of her board- 
ers. And on this account many boarding-houses 
may be compared to the infernal machine lately 
invented in France, consisting of a number of 
fatal instruments, turned by a single hand. Not 
that we intend to infer that the body is literally 
in danger; the law prevents open assaults; but 
character, more dear than life itself, is often 
assailed and secretly undermined by the land- 
lady, to destroy the confidence and friendship 
which otherwise would unite her boarders in a 
happy.and social bond. 

A boarding-house might indeed be the abode 
of social and happy members, were the landlady 
a woman who looked wpon her boarders with 
the mterest we are commanded to feel toward 
our neighbours; and were the boarders grateful 
and reasonable. But unfortunately, there is ge- 
nerally a constant jarring between the two par- 
ties. ‘The landlady thinks that when she has 
furnished her boarders with their meals, and her 
ehamber-maid has given their rooms a rub, her 
duty is done, and the least favour asked, even 
if the boarders have a right to démand it, is 
coolly, and often harshly refused. And be it 
recorded, to the shame of our sex, that such 
women will rather favour the gentlemen than 
the ladies. Those ladies, however, who have 
husbands or brothers boarding at the same house, 
can, by the fear the landlady entertains of them, 
be somewhat comfortable ; but wo to the widow 
and spinster, if situated in the family of sucha 
woman. 

On the other hand, many ladies who board 
are constantly finding fault and never satisfied, 
however kindly the landlady may treat them; 
and their love of mischief-making keeps the 
house in a constent uproar, so that no comfort 
is to be taken either by the landlady or those 
boarders who'are peaceably disposed. This 
conduct frequently produces a constant disturb- 
ance, till they separate enemies for ever. 

It has often been stated by landladies, that the 
lady-boarders are more troublesome than the gen- 
tlemen. We cannot deny thisassertion. We are 
brought up on domestic principles. We know 





when our food is properly cooked, and our rooms 
kept clean; and being confined daily at home, 
we hear and see many transacfions which escape 
the gentlemen. We are also more passive; and 
for that reason are more liable to be imposed 
on. The gentlemen, on the contrary, are but 
very little im the house; apd if they find their 
meals ready to satisfy a sharp appetite, created 
by exercise through the day, and a bed made to 
receive them in the evening, they sce nothing 
to disturb their equanimity. They are content. 
But should they stay at home as the ladies do, 
see what they see, and hear what they hear, we 
doubt whether they would easily keep up their 
imputed amiability. What would a gentleman 
say if he should chance to enter his room unex- 
pectedly and see a dirty woman standing by his 
toilet using his tooth-brush, and combing her 
filthy hair with his dressing-comb? What would 
he say if he should hear himself called by his 
landlady, a young conceited fool; a dissipated, 
good-for-nothing fellow, a crabbed, snarling, old 
bachelor, &c. &c.? Yet this, my good gentle- 
men, is often the case when your landlady is 
out of sorts. So believe me, your proverbial 
good nature is the fruit of blessed ignorance. 

But while the writer is giving a faithful 
sketch of boarding-houses, managed by low, un- 
principled women, she hopes not to be under- 
stood to set forth all the establishments of this- 
kind. She has boarded for many years; and 
she can with truth say, that there are many 
honourable exceptions. She has generally been 
situated in boarding-houses whi-e she has en- 
joyed the same privileges, and received the 
same kindness as if she had been boarding 
among friends or near relations; and her land- 
ladies have been, with one or two exceptions, 
in the best sense of the word, ladies and Chris- 
tians. But those few alluded to, and others 
represented to her by her friends, are sufficient 
to create a wish among all who desire to live in 
peace and Christian fellowship with their neigh- 
bours, that a reformation may be made in these 
establishments, which now have become almost 
indispensable to the community. 

We have made a long digression, but we 
think the subject deserves attention; and that 
our readers will feel as interested as we do, to 
analyze it, and come to the elementary parts ; 
that the evil causes of constant jarrings, ill will 
and uncharitable conduct between boarders and 
their landlady, and the boarders themselves, 
may be properly understood and imputed to the 
original source. We will now recommence the 
story of the Boarding-honse. 

It was a most unaccountable mystery to Mrs. 
Bolton’s former friends, how she had become a 
bad woman. She was born of clever parents, 
not rich or of high standing, but of respectabi- 
lity, who brought her up for domestic life, and 
had given her a tolerable good education, not in 
the least dreaming that she should marry above 
their own condition. But Miss Hannah Robins 
was pretty, and considered a fine girl. When 
about eighteen, she happened to meet with Mr. 
Bolton, a man much older than herself, rather 
yr and uneducated; but he was thought to 

rich, and he caught her on that bait. They 
married, and the unsuspecting Mrs. Bolton soon 
found that her husband was poor and depended 
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on an old bachelor-uncle. This old gentleman 
hired a store for Mr. Bolton and supplied him 
with goods on commission, at a certain per cent. 
which Bolton was to render his relation and pa- 
tron; the rest going to support himself. Un- 
fortunately his uncle died, and by some unfore- 
seen calamity he left his estates insolvent. Mr. 
Bolton was one of those easy, good-natured, and 
I may say, lazy men, who do no harm in the 
world, except to themselves and families. He 
had, through life, made no exertion to lay up 
money against old age; all that he had made, 
he had spent as he went along. He had lived 
in very good style all his days, and trusted to a 
large legacy after his uncle’s death. The sud- 
den demise of Mr. Bolton, senior, and the state 
in which he left his affairs, was, therefore, as 
perplexing as unexpected ; and finding himself 
thrown from a comfortable living and bright 
hopes for the future, to poverty and dependence, 
his mind was not able to sustain the shock. He 
sickened and died, and Mrs. Bolton found her- 
self a widow with one child to support. She 
was indeed for some time a pitiable woman. 
Her furniture was taken and sold for the benefit 
of her husband’s creditors; her landlord told 
her to remove from his house; and her former 
friends, one after another, dropped off. 

It is indeed a true adage, that misfortune will 
make us better or worse. That sorrows and all 
the trials we meet with on earth, are sent to 
try our faith and improve our hearts, no one 
doubts who is capable of tracing their blessings 
and afflictions from the hand of God. Happy 
are they who humbly bend under his just pro- 
vidence. Many do so, and shine brighter and 
brighter as their sorrows increase; but those 
who never in their lives thought they enjoyed 
more than they deserved, and never sent a grate- 
ful thanksgiving to heaven for ail their enjoy- 
ments, when troubles come upon them, murmur 
at fate and harden their hearts. Mrs. Bolton 
was one of these unhappy beings. She had 
been, since her marriage, in a situation to make 
a show, and her society was very respectable. 
She had been considered an exemplary woman; 
had given her mite to the poor; set down her 
name on the catalogue of charitable institutions, 
and she had been a regular attendant on public 
worship. No one who is acquainted with her 
would have suspected that she could materially 
change under any cireumstance whatever. Ah, 
how little we know the human heart. Yes, how 
little we know even our own! We see a 
striking proof of this in the reply of Hazael to 
the prophet Elisha, when he tells him of the 
evil that he will do to the children of Israel. 
“Ts thy servant a dog, that he should do this 
great thing?” said he, and forthwith he returns 
to the court and commences his wickedness b 
murdering his royal master. This shows how 
earnestly we should watch and pray lest we fall 
into temptation. 

The truth is, the human character is never 
fully developed till the powers of the mind are 
brought into exertion, either by compulsion, or 
the hope of gaining some favourite point. There 
had, hitherto, been nothing in Mrs. Bolton’s cir- 
cumstances to call forth her powers of mind, or 
develop the real tendencies of her heart. Now 
that she saw herself poor, neglected and for- 





saken by the world, she curled her lip in con- « 
tempt, and said to herself, with a confident 
smile, “I'll repay the world’s scorn; I'll make 
money and rise above it. Henceforth I care for 
no one but myself and child; and I'll make a 
fortune still.” Having come to this conclusion 
she packed up her few movables, and went to 
New York, the mart of adventurers, took there 
a small house and commenced keeping boarders. 
Her business, however, was on a Very limited 
scale. Her boarders were of the common class 
of people, who could pay but a small compen- 
sation, and even these were few. Nevertheless, 
she so managed her affairs, that in a year or 
two she was able to move toa more public part 
of the city, into a large and genteel house, and 
succeeded in getting boarders who could pay 
well for their board. As her prospects bright- 
ened, she concluded to give her daughter a 
showy education. She was sent to a fashionable 
school, and at the head of accomplishments she 
intended for her, stood dancing, playing on the 
piano-forte and singing. But Miss Ellen was 
an idle, and rather deficient girl, and the money 
her mother spent on her education would have 
yielded a better interest in the savings-bank. 
Whether Mrs. Bolton knew not enough herself 
to judge of her child’s progress at school, or 
whether she weighed the amount of knowledge 
gained by the money she paid for her education, 
we know not; but certainly no one could boast 
more freely of her child’s accomplishments than 
Mrs. Bolton. When she moved to Greenwich 
street, Ellen was only thirteen, but no one could 
see her without pleasing anticipation of her beau- 
ty when she should arrive at womanhood, and she 
soon found that to keep a full house of gentle- 
men-boarders, she would have to keep her at 
home as much as possible. For this reason she 
not only made her pass the vacations at home, 
but often sent for her in the midst of the term, 
to the great detriment of her morals and useful 
improvement. At the age of fifteen, Ellen re- 
turned from her boarding-school, and Was pro- 
nounced by her mother to have “come out.” A 
new era in Mrs. Bolton’s life now commenced. 
She saw with secret delight the swarm of ad- 
mirers that crowded around her daughter, and 
she formed the resolution to apparently favour 
all, while she kept a sharp lookout that no one 
should captivate her heart unless he had a for- 
tune, 

However, the greater part of her unmarried 
gentlemen-boarders were clerks, with moderate 
expectations, and a few foreigners whose rank 
and wealth were not clearly established. She 
could only boast one gentleman of leisure as 
her boarder, a rich bachelor; but for reasons 
best known to herself, she studiously kept him, 
from her pretty Ellen’s society as much as 
sible. It was at this juncture that Lieutenant 
Montgomery arrived, and created a sensation in 
our Boarding-house world, which we will en- 
deavour to depict in the next chapter. 

To be continued. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue friends of our unhappy heroine gathered 
round, and the group was soon environed by a 
close crowd, as is usually the case when a lady 
faints at a ball. “Let her be carried immedi- 
ately to her room”—said a physician who was 

t; and when Selfridge hastened to assist 

ing in this office, he heard Mrs. Conroy say 

to ertinehten—* Now we can get that hand- 
kerchief’—and pushing her way among the 
le, she prepared to pick it up from the floor. 

o rescue it from the grasp of this malignant 
woman and disappoint her pertinacious curiosity, 
Selfridge hastily set his foot upon it; and feel- 
ing much indignation at the unconscious gew- 
gaw, he trampled on it rather too energetically, 
and then kicked it into a corner under a bench. 
The increasing denseness of the crowd prevent- 
ed the Conroys from seeing what became of it. 

Althea was carried to her apartment ; and the 
physician, after recommending the usual reme- 
dies, and remaining till she showed signs of re- 
vival, resigned her to the care of Mrs. and Miss 
Dimsdale and Miss De Vincy; and as he re- 
turned to the ball-room to inform the company 
that Miss Vernon would now do well, he met 
Selfridge and Lansing in the corridor, waiting 
to hear his report. 

When Althea recovered her consciousness, 
she found herself lying on her bed, disengaged 
from her ball-dress, and her three friends 
anxiously watching her. She started up, looked 
all round, and exclaimed wildly—“ What has 
happened }—Have I fainted'—Where is the 
handkerchief! I do not see it!—It is lost—it is 
lost—I know that it is!” “ What handkerchief, 
my dear?” asked Mrs. Dimsdale. Miss De 
Vincy made a sign to that lady, not to perse- 
vere in the question: and bending down to 
Althea, she whispered—“ It is safe no doubt— 
such a handkerchief cannot easily be lost.” 
“Such a handkerchief, indeed!”—sighed Al- 
thea. “Oh! that it were not such a one.” 
“ Compose yourself, my dear,” said Mrs. Dims- 
dale; “ you must not talk til] you are perfectly 
recovered.” “ But the handkerchief,” persist- 
ed Althea, sinking back on the pillow. “I 
must know if it is really lost; or, worse than 
all, if Mrs. Conroy has found it.” 

The Dimsdales looked much amazed. “Her 
head is confused,” said Miss De Vincy; “re- 
covering from a fainting fit, is like waking from 
an oppressive dream. She will be more cohe- 
rent after a little repose.” “Dear excellent 
Miss De Vincy,” resumed Althea, “will you 
not inquire for that handkerchief, and send 
some one to search for it in the ball room?!” 
“I will, indeed,” replied her friend; “ if you 


will promise not to speak a word till my re- 
turn.’ 

Miss De Vincy then left her, with the inten- 
tion of sending for Selfridge to meet her in 
the upper parlour and commissi@ning him and 
Lansing to: search for the handkerchief; still 
wondering at Althea’s excessive solicitude about 
it, and grieved at the effect it had produced on 
her. To Mrs. Dimsdale and Julia, all this was 
enigmatical: but they had too much considerate 
kindness, to disturb Althea by farther inquiries ; 
and while Julia folded and put away the ball 
attire of her friend, Mrs. Dimsdale took her 
seat by the bedside in silence. 

Miss De Vincy found Selfridge walking the 
corridor in evident perturbation, waiting linpa- 
tiently for an opportunity of obtaining some 
farther information respecting the condition ef 
Althea. “ Miss Vernon has recovered,” said 
she—anticipating his question. “Will you 
oblige her by inquiring for a handkerchief 
which she dropped in fainting, and which, I 
believe, is a valuable one. Mr. Lansing, I am 
sure, will assist you in the search.” 

“That vile handkerchief!” exclaimed Sel- 
fridge, thrown entirely off his guard. “I be- 
lieve I kicked it under one of the benches. 
But I will go in quest of it.” “She seems to 
think,” pursued Miss De Vincy—* that you 
may possibly find it in the hands of the Con; 
roys.” “Then I will tear it from them,” re- 
plied Selfridge, completely losing all command 
of himself. 

Seeing her smile, he paused and continued 
in a milder tone.—*“ Tell Miss Vernon that, as 
far as depends on me, she may assure herself 
of that handkerchief being restored to her.” 
Lansing just then came up to inquire also after 
Althea, and Selfridge leaving him in the corri- 
dor with Miss De Vincy, ran down into the 
ball room to fulfil his commission. 

In the meantime, we must go back a little 
(according to the frequent necessity of story- 
tellers,) and relate, that when the bustle occa- 
sioned by the fainting of our heroine had 
subsided, Mrs. Conroy proceeded to look about 
for the handkerchief: but luckily neither she 
nor her daughters had seen Selfridge spurn it 
under the bench. They had but one pair of 
eyes apiece, and all their eyes were at that 
moment occupied by the intense interest he 
evidently took in Miss Vernon, and the agita- 
tion of his manner when he assisted Lansing in 
conveying her out of the room, 

“Where can that mysterious handkerchief 
be?” said Mrs. Conroy. “I am convinced it 
was the cause of her fainting.” 

“I dare say,” observed Phebe Maria, “ Miss 
De Vincy picked it up, and took it under her 
protection.” “No matter,” remarked Abby 
Louisa—* it is now of no farther consequence. 
Of course, none of us really care about examin- 
ing the thing.” 

“Here comes Mrs. Vandunder,” said Mrs. 
Conroy; “she has just got back into the room, 
and is making directly towards us: to inquire, 
I suppose, the cause of all this commotion. 
Let us avoid her, and go and talk to the Cro- 
kenwells, or the Rodenfields.—No, we won’t— 
Billy has joined her.” 

“ Really, mamma,” observed Phebe Maria; 
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“ we pay very dear for Billy.—And I begin to 
think he will cheat us out of himself, at last.” 

“ Not if we play our cards skilfully,” replied 
Mrs. Conroy. ‘Young men that know them- 
selves to be eligible, are not very prompt in 
making up their minds, and are frequently off 
and on a dozen times before they are finally 
secured. And there, I protest, is Sir Tidder- 
ing; he has actually finished his supper already, 
and is talking of his own accord to both mother 
and son. The group is now worth joining; so 
let us go and ask them what has become of 
Wilhelmina, and we will make Mrs. Vandun- 
der talk of her in a way that will render the 
whole family still more absurd and vulgar in 
the eyes of the Englishman.” 

When Selfridge returned to the ball-room, in 
search of the handkerchief, he found that there 
was a long recess in the dancing; the musi- 
cians having gone out to get their supper. The 
waiters were handing round refreshments ; and 
some of the company were seated, while some 
who had not been ever-fatigued with dancing 
were exercising themselves in a promenade 
round the room: and some were standing in 
knots and talking. As he approached the bench 
under which his foot had deposited the handker- 
chief, a party that had been seated there, rose 
and left the room to seek the cool air of the 
piazza. The handkerchief he found lying in a 
corner, quite out of view toall casual observers ; 
and tahing it up, he saw with vexation that 
it was soiled, rumpled, crushed, torn, and as 
he believed, entirely spoiled. The centre 
was so much injured, that the delicately-marked 
letters were entirely illegible, but Selfridge 
supposed, of course, that they had formed the 
name of Althea Vernon. He put it into his 
breast-pocket, and leaned against a window 
frame, while he soliloquized on a subject so new 
to him. 

“ Well,” thought he—“all that I can now 
do, is to replace this handkerchief by another 
exactly like it, if possible, or, at least, of equal 
value. It was absurd in me to give it such 
rough usage: but it is out of the question to 
return it to her in the state to which I have re- 
duced it. What excessive folly in Althea 
Vernon to be the owner of a handkerchief, 
whose costliness has made it of so much im- 
portance as actually to interfere with her peace 
and comfort. She was evidently afraid to trust 
it a moment in possession of the Conroys. But 
I will not betray her weakness, even to Lan- 
sing. I will return to the city early in the 
morning, purchase for her another handkerchief, 
similar or_equal to this, and send it to her in an 
envelop I think I will not see her again. 
J must vour to subdue this fancy for Miss 
Vernon, and therefore it is best that our ac- 
quaintance should terminate. As Mr. Conroy 
says, a wife that gives eighty dollars for a 
pocket-handkerchief, will not suit me, Fortu- 
nately, I can have no reason to suppose that 
she regards me with any thing more than indif- 
ference.” But, as Selfridge brushed the hair 
from his forehead in passing a pier-glass, he 
thought it just possible that perhaps she did. 

He was now met by Lansing, who said to 
him—* Selfridge, I congratulate you on the 
recovery of Miss Vernon. I have just seen 
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Mrs. Dimsdale, who reports that she is doing 


well. I believe none of her friends intend re- 
turning to the ball-room, and Miss De Vincy 
desired me to inform Mr. and Mrs. Edmunds, 


that she will not appear again to-night. But 
the musicians have resumed their places, and it 
seems there is now to be waltzing. Are you 
not engaged to Miss Conroy ?” 

Selfridge started, and repeated the name of 
Miss Conroy, with one of those exclamations 
which gentlemen-readers can easily imagine, 
and which ladies need not know, “I am en- 
gaged to her,” said he—* for a cotillion or 
something. But I can dance no more to-night, 
and with any of that hateful family I will not. 
Waltz with that girl !—my aversion !—my an- 
tipathy !—By heaven, I can do no such violence 
to my feelings. From this night, I abjure all 
acquaintance with every female of the name of 
Conroy.” 

“ There’s something more in this than meets 
the ear,” said Lansing. 

“ No matter,” resumed Selfridge. “ But do 
me the justice to believe, that I neither like 
nor dislike, without sufficient cause, and that I 
can adduce good reasons for all I say, and for 
all I do.” 

“T doubt,” replied Lansing, “if I can carry 
my credulity quite so far.” 

“Lansing,” resumed Selfridge—*be still 
more my friend; take Miss Conroy off my 
hands. Make some excuse for me, (I know 
you are clever at these things,) and if she 
must and will dance, waltz with her your- 
self.” 

“Truly, you are putting my friendship to a 
severe test,” answered Lansing, “and my in- 
genuity also. Mais allons. What agglogy can 
I offer for you?” 

“Any thing—nothing—say [m sick, I’m 
dead—or say, which is nearer the truth, that I 
am going to leave Rockaway early in the morn- 
ing, and must retire to prepare for my depart- 
ure.” : 

“That is, you would rather pack your trunk 
and go to sleep, than dance with her lovely self. 
How your character will suffer.” 

“TI care not. You are going to the city in 
the morning.” 

“ Yes—but I like Rockaway so well, that I 
shall return in the evening.” 

Lansing néw proceeded to the Conroys, to 
excuse Selfridge to Abby Louisa; and he ma- 
naged his task with so much address, that she 
could not seem otherwise than satisfied, and 
was also not the least displeased at the oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting herself in the waltz, with 
a partner still more eligible than the very = 
pable inamorato of Althea Vernon., Sir Tid- 
dering, whose supper had put him into ‘an 
extremely good humour, was actually seen 
whirling along with Phebe Maria, to the mani- 
fest triumph of her mother, who hinted to Mrs. 
Vandunder, “that the baronet having found his 
attempt on the heart of her eldest daughter 
quite hopeless, was now transferring his devoirs 
to the younger.” 

« Well—she’d better have him then,” said 
Mrs. Vandunder, tartly. “That is, if she can 
get him. Thank fortune, none of my —— 
necessiated to take up with no foreigners. We 
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have not come to that yet, and I hope we never 
shall. They don’t seem tosuit: for they’re no- 
thing like our natural selves.” 

Selfridge retired to his room, from whence 
he despatched a concise note to Miss De Vincy, 
requesting her to tell Miss Vernon, that her 
handkerchief should be sent to her on the fol- 
lowing evening. When this billet was com- 
municated to our heroine by her friend, who 
was now alone with her, (the Dimsdales having 
retired, as their assistance was no longer neces- 
sary)—Althea exclaimed—* But, if Mr. Sel- 
fridge has found the handkerchief, why does he 
not relieve my anxiety by restoring it to me at 
once?” Probably,” replied Miss De Vincy, 
“it has become soiled from lying on the flour, 
and he is going to send it to a laundress, before 
he returns it to you.” “ Men know: nothing 
about such things,” said Althea. “ It will never 
more look like a new handkerchief; no matter 
how skilfully it may be done up. And the lace that 
trimmed it—who will quill it on again to look 
as it did before. Oh! how I wish I had ‘never 
carried the handkerchief into the ball-room !” 

Miss De Vincy, unable to undefstand the 
extreme importance she attached to this hand- 
kerchief, now persuaded her to try earnestly to 
compose herself to sleep. Althea smiled faint- 
ly, and pressed the hand of her friend, as she 
took leave of her for the night, but murmured 
—* My sleep, I fear, will be but little.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Next morning our heroine felt a great incli- 
nation to the whole day in her room; but 
the fear of exciting remarks, and perhaps invi- 
dious ongg, made her wisely determine to en- 
deavour ® appear as usual; though she knew 
that it would be a hard task. Her friends ex- 
teed pleasure on seeing her at the 

table, trom which many of the young 
ladies, and all the Conroys, absented themselves 
on account of ~~ vy of the ball; and also, 
because nearly the gentlemen (including 
Selfridge, Laysing, Mr. Dimsdale, and Mr. 
Conroy,)had gone up to the city. Althea look- 
ed pale, and felt nervous and out of spirits. 
She was restless, distrait, and had a presenti- 
ment that the adventure of the handkerchief 
was not yet over. Still, her chief fear was, 
that Selfridge had observed that the name on it 
was not her own. 

Miss De Vincy devoted much of her time 
during the day to Althea, and the charm of her 
conversation, (in the course of which she re- 
lated many interesting and amusing things that 
she had seen in Europe,) finally succeeded in 
giving a more cheerful tone to the feelings of 
our heroine, who had also the gratification of 
receiving an affectionate and entertaining letter 
from her mother at New Manchester. “ Ah!” 
soliloquized Althea—as she folded up and put it 
away—* how dear mamma would grieve if she 
knew what strange sufferings I have brought 
on myself, by indulging my nonsensical fancy 
for hateful handkerchief. Only let me 
have it dace more in my possession, and I will 
enclose it in a little box by itself, and never 
look at it again till I restore it to the right 
owner. But I much doubt, if I shall find it in 








a fit state to present to her. It will then be my 
duty to replace it with another, for which pur- 
pose I shall have, for a while, to use the most 
painful economy in my own expenses; as | am 
resolved that dear mamma shall be put to no 
inconvenience by my absurdity. And, worse 
than all—have I not violated my sense of right, 
and tarnished my integrity, by meanly using 
the property of another, and attempting a de- 
ception in wishing it to be considered as my 
own! To acta falsehood, is nearly the same 
as to speak it. And then, if all should be dis- 
covered—how contemptible I shall have made 
myself—and for what?” 

In the atternoon, most of the company went 
to ride ; and those that did not, were loitering 
in the piazza and at the front windows, to see 
them set out. 

Sir Tiddering Tattersall came up to Wilhel- 
mina, and said, he was monstrous glad to see 
her able to take the field again, as last night 
she was quite “ knocked up.” 

“ Knocked up,” said Wilhelmina—* I don’t 
know what you meau—I can’t attempt to under- 
stand English.” 

“Oh? you were certainly knocked up, when 
you had to give in.” 

“ Give in.” 

“ Yes—in consequence of pinching shoes, 
excoriating stockings, squeezing corsets, screw- 
ing hair strings, scarifying handkerchiefs, and 
all the other evils that young ladies’ flesh is heir 
to—particularly on ball-nights.” 

“ Mamma,” said Wilhelmina—* he is talk- 
ing to me about all sorts of bad things—I know 
he is” 

“Sir Tattering Tiddering,” said Mrs. Van- 
dunder, bridling—* I'd have you to understand, 
that me and my daughter never was used to 
no disrespect from nobody. People from the 
old country an’t half as particular as they ought 
to be. But we Americans is always delicate.” 

“ So I perceive, madam,” answered Sir Tid- 
dering. “And I have not the least doubt, that 
you and the whole Yankee population are very 
respectable people.” 

“There, only hear him, ma’,” cried Wilhel- 
mina—“ he’s calling us respectable again—and 
Yankees beside.” 

“Jt’s just like him,” said Mrs. Vandunder— 
her face turning scarlet with anger.—“ Him 
and all his countrymen is made upof brass and 
sass.” 

“Brass and sass!” said Sir Tiddering—“a 
capital combination that—I’ll just put it down 
(taking out his note-book,)—it will figure in 





my journal. Sass, I suppose, is for the sake of 
the rhyme.” 
“ Ma’—I told you he was all the making 


fun of us,” said Wilhelmina. 

“The patience of Job couldn’t have put up with 
an Englishman,” ejaculated Mrs. Vandunder; 
and turning her back tohim, she walked majesti- 
cally away, fanning herself exceedingly. See- 
ing her son Billy, who was reclining on some 
chairs at a little distance and listening with a 
broad grin, she hastened to make her complaint 
to him. “I declare,” said she—* that fellow 


han’t no more manners than a grizzly bear, and 
he looks just like one.” 
“ Brutum fulmen,” 


said Billy—« there’s no 
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doubt of that. But remember, he’s a baro- 
net. 

“Then, of all noblemen, keep me from baro- 
nicks,” cried Mrs. Vandunder. “I would not 
allow you, nor myself, nor even Wilhelmina, 
ever to speak to him or look at him again, if it 
wasn’t for spiting the Conroys.” 

“That's right,” replied Billy— my way ex- 
actly—always spite the Conroys. But see, Sir 
Tiddering has drawn Wilhelmina to the far end 
of the porch, and is whispering to her. You 
had better go and look after them.” 

Mrs. Vandunder hastily turned about, and 
scuttled towards them as fast as she could ; fol- 
lowed at a distance by Billy. She pulled Sir 
Tiddering by the sleeve, exclaiming—“ What 
are you saying to my daughter? Any thing 
improper ?”” 

“Very probably,” he replied—* I am asking 
her to take a ride with me in my buggy, and 
she seems rather skittish at the name of the 
vehicle.” 

“ Well, she may,” replied Mrs. Vandunder. 
“It’s hard to get over these things for people 
as is polished.” 

Just then Sir Tiddering’s servant brought 
round the buggy, in which two horses were 
harnessed tandem. “ That’s really a stylish 
set out,” observed Billy; “quite a neat con- 
eern.” The dull face ot Wilhelmina brighten- 
ed, and that of her mother shone with pleasure. 
*'T'o go or not to go!” said Sir Tiddering. 

“Oh! certainly,” replied Mrs. Vandunder— 
softening her voice and smiling prodigiously. 
“Jt an’t polite for a lady to object to ride with 
a gentleman, after he’s had his chaise brought 
to the door on purpose. Upon my word it looks 
very genteel. Wilhelmina, (in a low voice) 
you know when we talk to the Conroys about 
it, we can call it a chinchy. Go up stairs, and 
get on your pink satin bonnet and your laylock 
shawl, and be ready to wait on his lordship 
immediately, Think what a dash you'll cut, 
with two horses Indian file.” 

Wilhelmina, departed with unusual alacrity, 
Sir Tiddering conducting her to the hall] door, 
and lingering there a few moments to conquer 
his inclination to laugh. By this time, there 
were many additional spectators assembled in 
the piazza; the Conroys had been all the while 
peeping through the shutters of the saloon. 
When Wilhelmina re-appeared, Sir Tiddering 
handed her into the buggy, jumped in beside 
her, touched his leader with the’ whip, and 
turned the corner of the hotel. “ Tandem tri- 
umphans,” said Billy. ‘Well, after all,” 
ejaculated Mrs. Vandunder—* there’s no gen- 
tleman in the known world equal to an English 
baronick, when you once get acquainted with 
him. Poor Mrs. Conroy must be quite lone- 
some there in the big parlour, and nobody near 
her but her daughters. I'll go in and set with 
wher a while.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


As soon as Selfridge arrived in the city, he 
hastened to Mr. Stewart’s emporium of fashion, 
unwilling to excite remarks or give rise to con- 
jectures by confiding the commission to any 
one of the ladies he was acquainted with. 





Taking with him the defaced handkerchief as 
a pattern, he was so fortunate as to find one 
exactly like it, that was yet unsold. He im- 
mediately made the purchase, intending to seal, 
it up in a blank envelope, and send it to Miss 
Vernon. On his way down Broadway to his 
lodgings, previous to the dining hour, he over- 
took Lansing, who lived at the same house, and 
Selfridge inquired if he would take charge of a 
little parcel, and deliver it to Miss Vernon, on 
his return that evening to Rockaway. 

“ Are you really not going back thither your- 
self?’ asked Lansing. 

“No,” replied Selfridge—“I shall proceed 
to Philadelphia to-morrow, in the early boat, 
and pass a day or two in that city—or pro-, 
bably a week, or a fortnight, or, perhaps, a 
month.” 

“ And where then?” inquired Lansing. 

“ I do not know—perhaps I shall go to the 
coal-region, or to the North Carolina gold mines 
—perhaps to the Virginia Springs, or to Cin- 
cinnati—I may take a voyage down the Missis- 
sippi to New Orleans—or I may go round to 
Boston, by way of the lakes.” 

“ Your route, indeed, seems very undecided,” 
observed Lansing. “ But when shall we see 
you here again?” 

“T do not know. One thing is certain: I 
shall not settle in New York.” 

“TI regret to hear you say so,” rejoined Lan- 
sing. ‘ Yesterday, you seemed to admire every: 
brick in our houses, and every flag-stone in our 
pavements, and would not permit me to apolo- 
gise for the dustiness of the grass, and the 
scantiness of the trees, in the place we call a 
park. Then you thought even the flattest and 
tamest parts of our sea-coast wonderfully pic- 
turesque and romantic—Rockaway, im, parti- 
cular.” . i 

“Do not laugh at me, Lansing,” said -Sel- 
fridge—* that is all over now.” wor 

“ What is all over? Have you dise@vered 
that there is no chance of prevailing @n the 
lovely Miss Vernon to accept yourddr ” 

“] have never addressed Miss Vernon. 

“ Not exactly, perhaps, in good setgiterms. 
You have only given her every possible reason 
to suppose that she might look for the import- 
ant question at any minute. Selfridge—it is 
unpardonable in our sex to trifle as we do with 
the feelings of women.” 

“ Feelings !—What feelings, what sensibility 
can exist in the heart of a woman who, without 
any extraordinary wealth to excuse such extra- 
vagance, can be so vain and.so silly as to ex- 
—or dollars on a “e pocket-handker- 
chief!” 

“And has Miss Vernon “been guilty of this 
folly?” 

“Yes; she has—and probably of many others 
similar in character. With such a wife, what 
chance of happiness can a man expect?” 

And then, Selfridge, notwithstanding his 
resolution to the contrary, could not forbear con- 
fiding to his friend the story of the handker- 
chief, as far as he knew it, and according to 
the light in which it appeared to him. 

“1 am sorry to hear all this,” said Lansing. 
“T had hoped better things of that very pretty 
little girl, with whom Miss De Vincy, a woman 
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of sense and observation, is evidently desirous 
of cultivating a friendship. Listen to me, Sel- 
fridge. I advised you at the beginning of your 

t for Althea Vernon, not to proceed too 
rapidly; but to allow yourself time to under- 
stand something of her disposition and habits. 
Of her vivacity, intelligenee, and beauty, there 
can be no doubt; and fascinated by them, you 
have unthinkingly allowed your admiration to 
become apparent to every one, and certainly to 
the young lady herself.” 

“Have I, indeed,” exclaimed Selfridge, 
eagérly. “ But do you think—do you believe— 
that there is any hope—fear I mean—of her 
being favourably impressed towards me.” 

“IT know not,” replied Lansing; “but Miss 
Vernon, I am convinced, is not one of these 
very susceptible young ladies, who will fall in 
love with any man whatever, merely because 
he seems to think her handsome.” 

“But Tam not ‘any man whatever,’” said 
Selfridge, siniling. 

“Very true,” rejoined Lansing. ‘So I will 
eee your pardon for the lapsus lingua, and 

e the amende honorable by acknowledg- 
ifg you to be an extremely well-looking per- 
sonage, of fine figure, fine hair, fine eyes, and 
fine teeth—in short, fait ad peindre. Also, I 
confess you a gentleman of good connexions, 
good character, and good talents, educated at 
college, familiar with the best society, and 
a sufficient private fortune to establish 
yourself handsomely in an extensive business 
whenever you choose to begin. There now— 
are you satisfied ?” 

“ Perfectly,” said Selfridge, half laughing; 
“and I ought, in gratitude, to return all these 
compliments; particularly as I can do so with- 
out any violation of truth. But, though it is a 
very pretty amusement to be thus enacting The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, I would rather just 
now have an answer to my question concern- 
ing Miss Vernon.” 

“That is, you would rather hear that Miss 


Vv if solicited to become Mrs. Selfridge, 
mi bly be induced to consent; and, m- 
deed, ow no reason why she should not. I 


must own I never saw her frown at your civili- 
ties, or avoid your society. Iam not sure that 
the roses on her cheeks did not assume a deeper 
glow, and her eyes sparkle more vividly, when 
you were talking to her. Still, perhaps, it was 
only the delight of gratified vanity.” 

“ She has no vanity,” said Selfridge. 

“Well, well—have it as you please,” pur- 


sued Lansing. “*She is a woman, therefore 
may be-won.’ But thus far I will counsel you. 
In your fear of ing too soon, do not err on 
the other side too fastidious, Neither 


should you cd§sider the follies of gay and unre- 
flecting youth, like so many mortal sins, Edgar 
Mandlebert fashion. Give up, for the present, 
this wayward scheme of chasing the points of 
the compass all round the Union. Return to 
See Miss Vernon—and then— 


— la galére.” , 

Ifridge made no immediate reply; but his 
brow cleared, his eye cet A e sprang 
lightly up the steps of their residéhce, and be- 
fore entering the door, he turned to Lansing 
and shook him warmly by the hand. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


It was towards the decline of the afternoon, 
that our heroine and Miss De Vincy were walk- 
ing on the beach, Julia Dimsdale remaining in 
her room to write letters, and Mrs. Dimsdale 
having taken Mr. and Mrs. Edmunds on a ride 
with the ehildren in her own carriage. Althea 
was unusually pensive, and Miss De Vincy en- 
deavoured to entertain without fatiguing her- 
They came to the fragment of the storm-wreck- 
ed vessel, which was now sunk deeper in the 
sand, and with its thick clusters of sea-weed 
had become dry in the sun. The two young 
ladies spread over it the shawls which they 
had carried on their arms, and sat down to rest 
themselves, and to gaze at the untiring ocean- 
view, over which was louring a distant mass 
of dark and heavy clouds, portentous of a thun- 
der-storm. 

Suddenly they were startled by the voice of 
Selfridge, who having just arrived from the 
city, came down at once to the beach, finding 
that Miss Vernow and her friend had gone thi- 
ther. Althea cast down her eyes on seeing 
Selfridge, and turned mot red but pale, and 
caught herself beginning te mark the sand with 
the pointof her parasol. After the first saluta- 
tions were over, Selfridge producirg the packet, 
presented it to Althea, who, on opening it, per- 
ceived that the handkerchief was entirely new, 
and that there was no name in the centre- 
piece. 

“Oh! Mr. Selfridge,” she exclaimed; “this 
is not‘the handkerchief I Jost.” 

“It is not,” said he. “To the original, of 
which this is a duplicate, had unthinkingly 
given such rough usage after you dropped it 
last evening, that it was no longer in a fit state 
to return toa lady. You must allow me to re- 
place it with another, which I hope will be 
found in no respect inferior.” 

A hundred conflicting thoughts and feelings 
now rushed through the mind, and agitated the 
heart of our heroine. The most predominant 
were, regret that Selfridge should have incur- 
red the expense of purchasing another handker- 
chief, and fear that he had perceived the name 
of Miss Fitzgerald. 

“ Did you,” she asked, in a tremulous voiee, 
— Mr. Selfridge, did you observe the name 
marked in the’centre ?” 

“T saw no name,” said he, looking much sur- 
prised. “It must have been effaced before I 
took up the handkerchief, which as I told you, 
had been very radely treated, particularly by 
my unthinking self.” 

Althea, overcome both with joy afd sorrow, 
hid her face with her hands, and burst into 
tears. Selfridge, amazed and diseoncerted, 
gazed for an instant, and then looked towards 
Miss De Vincy, who put her arm within his, 
and drew him away. ‘“ Let us,” said she in a 
low voice—“ give Miss Vernon time to recover 


herself, It will be better than to make an at- 
tempt at consoling her, for as we know not the 
cause of her agitation, we may rather increase 
than dispel it.’ 

They then retired to a little distance, walk- 
ing farther up the beach. ~ 

After Althea had indulged in a copious flood 
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of tears, she be to feel more composed, and 
asked herself wast Miss De Vincy would do in 
a similar predicament. The answer rose at 
once to her mind, and pausing a while tocall up 
all her resolution, and gain something like firm- 
ness to effect her purpose, she endeavoured to 
dry her eyes and Summon courage to walk 
towards her friends ; but finding that her steps 
tottered, she resumed her seat, and signed to 
them to return. 

Althea held ont a hand to each, and said in 


a tone in which extreme confusion struggled | 


with her desire to act rightly, “ Mr. Seltridge 
—my dear Miss De Vincy—I can no longer 
forbear an explanation which, though sadly hu- 
miliating to myself, is due to you both—due to 
the kindness—the interest” —— 

Here her voice failed—and tears again came 
to her relief. Her friends regarded her with 
deep compassion, and besought her to spare 
herself any disclosure which might give her 
pain. “Qh, no,” said she; “when it is once 
over I shall feel better.” And then with blush- 
ing cheeks and tearful eyes, she candidly re- 
lated the story of Miss Fitzgerald’s handker- 
chief, disguising no motive and suppressing no 
fact. The looks of both her friends brightened 
when they found it only an illustration of girlish 
folly, bringing with it its own punishment of 
annoyance, vexation, fear of discovery, and 
consequent mortification. And Selfridge felt 
extreme delight when he found that neither 
she nor her mother had been in reality the pur- 
chasers of the unlucky gewgaw. 

“ At the same time,” continued Althea; “it 
is impossible for me to accept this new handker- 
chief from Mr. Selfridge. Whatever inconve- 
nience it may cost.me, justice requires that I 
should abide the consequences of my absurd 
and incorrigible fancy for such a bauble; and 
my unprincipled folly in presuming to pass off 
as my own, a piece of extravagant finery which 
did not belong to me. By economising strictly 
in my other expenses, I can myself have ready 
an embroidered handkerchief of equal value, to 
give to Miss Fitzgerald, on her return from the 
north. This I will do, and if necessary, explain 
to her the whole, even at the risk of her whisp- 
ering the tale to her acquaintances and spread- 
ing it among mine; though I well know the 
unfortunate secret to be perfectly safe with 
Miss De Vincy and with Mr. Selfridge.” 

Miss De Vincy kissed the cheek of Althea, 
and directed to Selfridge,a look so eloquent, 
that he understood it in a moment. With a 
heightened colour and a beaming eye, he said 
to our heroine.—“ For my honour—for my se- 
cresy—I can offer a sure guarantee—my hand.” 

“ Your hand,” said Althea—starting. 

“ My hand—my name—my heart.” 

Althea now again covered her eyes. She 
turned appealingly to Miss De Vincy, who said 
to her—“ My dear Althea, Mr. Selfridge only 
desires to know if he may be allowed to hope. 
He is not so vain or so unreasonable as to ex- 
pect his offer to be accepted, after so short an 
acquaintance, and without the sanction of your 
mother.” 

“Oh! no, indeed,” said Althea; “mamma, 
parest mamma must know all.” 
At this moment they were joined by Lansing, 








who had soomanes Selfridge from the city, 
but had purposely allowed himself to be detain- 
ed in the piazza by the Conroys, that he might 
not arrive too soon at the beach, and be consi- 
dered Monsieur de Trop. A glance told him the 
situation of affairs, and giving his arm to Miss 
De Vincy, he said,—* Come, we must all turn 
our steps towards the hotel, or we shall be over- 
taken by the storm. The sea-birds scream as 
they fly home for safety, and the fishermen are 
mooring their boats along the shore.” 

Miss De Vincy cast her eyes toward the sea, 
which the rising wind was covering with spots 
of foam. Already the zig-zag lightning quiver- 
ed along the low and gloomy clouds, and glared 
over the darkened water, and the solemn roll 
of thunder was heard murmuring at a distance. 
And yet the sun was shining brightly from that 
small portion of the heavens whieh still retained 
its unclouded blue. 

Lansing and Miss De Vincy preceded their 
companions on their way back to the hotel. “I 
knew,” said Lansing—“ or rather I had a pre- 
sentiment that Selfridge would offer himself as 
an appendage to the handkerchief.” 

“Ah!” said Miss De Vincy; “ you can know 
but the halfof that story. It is but a few moments 
since Mr. Selfridge himself has been in posses- 
sion of the whole. And the ingenuous expla- 
nation of Miss Vernon, has resulted as you 
suppose.” 

“ Selfridge has sped so rapidly in his wooing,” 
said Lansing; “that it is very encouraging to 
his friends. I, for one, should like extremel 
to follow his example, if I thought I could 
so with the same chance of success.” 

There was a pause, and Lansing continued, 
—“T] wish Miss De Vincy would remind me of 
the proverb, that ‘ Faint heart never won fair 
lady.’ ” 

“That proverb cannot apply to Mr. Lansing,” 
was her reply. 

“Explain,” said Lansing. “Is there a p 
sibility that the fair lady may be won, or do. yon” 
insinuate a compliment by implying that n 
could suspect me of want of courage.” ~~ 

“ Want of confidence, rather,” said Miss De 
Viney. 

“Ah!” replied Lansing; “man is made-up 
of inconsistencies. That is my favourite theory, 
and I am myself an evidence of its truth.” 

“ Well, then,” rejoined Miss De Vincy; “if 
by Faint-heart you mean yourself, I am going 
to frighten you by bringing you to the point at 
once.—Am I the fair lady that you think of 
winning ?” 

“ Even so—your charming self.” 

“ Very well—the sooner this affair is des- 
patched the better. I am, then, to understand 
that, in fashionable parlance, you are address- 
ing me.” 

‘“‘ Certainly—consider yourself addressed.” 

“Really,” resumed Miss De Vincy; “there 
must be something peculiar in the air to-day— 
I wonder if the almanac predicts about this 
time—‘ Frequent courtships, accompanied by 
immediate proposals.’ The saloon this evening 
will look like the stage in the concluding scene 
of a comedy. Lsuppose we shall see. the 
troon of ppenburgh drawn up with Mi 
Phebe Maria, and Sir Tiddering with Wilhel- 








~ inamorato, and mine with Mr. Lansing is shorter 


~ini the storm ?” 
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mina—not to mention our two friends that are 
walking so leisurely behind us.” 

“ May we not add a fourth pair ?” 

“No, no,” answered the lady; “I have not 
had half enough ef the delights ofa single life, 
and I am not yet inclined to surrender my liber- 
ty even for a chain of roses; a chain of which 
the thorns remain long after the flowers have 
faded. I just now reminded Miss Vernon of 
the shortness of her acquaintance with her 


still. Besides, | have no doubt of finding some 
one I like better.” 

“Ts there no one you at present like better?” 

“ Yes—twenty; with whom I am well ac- 
quainted, and all of whom I regard either as 
possible, probable, or positive lovers, at least if 
the usual symptoms are to be credited.” 

* No lover can be more positive than I am,” 
said Lansing. ‘ How long a time do you think 
requisite for becoming well acquainted with 
me!” 

“{ shall never know you; as you say incon- 
sistency is your characteristic.” 

“I spoke only of the general inconsistency of 
human nature.” 

* From which I am to suppose you are pre- 
emingntly exempt. But I see large drops of 
rain indenting the water. So, let us quicken 
our pace or we shall not escape the approaching 
shower,” . 

“] regard not the shower,” said Lansing. 

* But f do,” replied the lady. “I regard it, 
just now, more than any thing else. There, 
do not talk any more, and do not take the trou- 
ble to look so@ompliinentary.—Running hone 
from the rain will be quite enough, without the 
additional fatigue of flirtation.” 

“Flirtation,” rejoined Lansing; “I am se- 
rious—perfectly serious.” 

“Are you, indeed! Then the subject may 
be easily disposed of. Consider yourself re- 

” 


“But I will not stay refused,” murmured 
Lafising, as she quitted his arm on arriving at 
the ‘portico of the hotel, in which they found 
the Edmunds and Dimsdale party, whose ride 
had been curtailed by the unfavourable aspect 
of the clouds. * 

In a few minutes, Selfridge and,Althea came 
ap, and Miss De Vincy said to our heroine, 
“Were you not apprehensive of being caught 
“ What storm?” asked Althea, 
looking back towards the ocean. “For my 
part,” said Selfridge, “I saw nothing but the 
gleam of sunshine.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


The tempest was now rapidly approaching : 
the last spot of blue disappeared from the sky, 
and the last sunbeam vanished. The air grew 
dark and darker, till a dense and heavy gloom 
had spread over sea and land. 


** The wind swept the clouds rolling on to the main,” 


and the scattered sand-hea whirled in 
eddies along the shore. “The Blackening 
waves were 
creasing roar 





with white,” the in- 
the breakers, to vie 





in loudness with the coming thunder. The 
lightning no longer darted in arrowy lines from 
the opening clouds—it flashed out in vast sheets 
of glaring and intolerable light, instantly fol- 
lowed by tremendous peals that sounded like 
the volleying report of artillery, lengthened by 
repeated echoes. 

Most of the company at the Rockaway hotel 
were assembled in the saloon; and some re- 
mained in the portico watching the awful pro- 
gress of the summer storm, till the rain came 
on and compelled them to take shelter within 
doors. At length it subsided; gleams of ceru- 
lean brightness began to appear above the part- 
ing clouds, and a rainbow seemed to span the 
ocean with its prismatic arch. The setting sun 
now poured its glories from below the retiring 
vapours, its upward rays burnishing them with 
crimson and purple. ‘The petrels had come out 
again, and were circling about the waves, and 
dipping their glancing pinions in the foam. And 
a ship that had taken in her sails during the 
storm, spread them once more to the cool and 
refreshing breeze that now blew from the west, 
and rapidly laid her course till she was dimi- 
nished to a dark speck on the horizon. 

Evening came, tea was over, and Mrs. Van- 
dunder, who throughout the tempest had ex- 
pressed great apprehension for Wilhelmina’s 
pink satin bonnet, now testified equal alarm for 
the safety of the young lady herselt; wondering 


"| incessantly that she and Sir Tiddering did not 


return. Billyassured her they must have stop- 
ped in somewhere for shelter, opining that both 
of them had at least sense enough not to keep 
out in the storm when houses were every where 
in sight. “ Between you and me and the post,” 
said he to his mother,—* I am quite sure, that 
though he might think Wilhelinina could stand 
a drenching well enough, he would not expose 
his horses to it: much less himself.” 

The stage from the city came in later than 
usual, having stopped at Jamaiea during the 
worst of the storm; and Mr. Dimsdale, who 
was among the passengers, reported to Billy that 
they had seen a glimpse of Sir Tiddering and 
Miss Vandunder in one of the parlours of the 
inn, and that in all probability they had resum- 
ed their vehicle as soon as the rain had ceased, 
and, therefore, their arrival might be momen- 
tarily expected. Still they came not, and the 
gencral impression was, that they had perpe- 
trated an elopement, though for what reason 
was not very clear: afd it was concluded that 
they had added another to the trequent instances 
of runaway matches, when there is nothing to 
run away from. Mrs. Vandundef talked and 
conjectured all the evening, and her son seemed 
really uneasy. - 

Early in the morning, the patroon of Schop- 
penburgh proceeded to the city in quest of the 
fugitives. It was found that Sir Tiddering’s 
servant had departed, having asked for his mas- 
ter’s bill, and paid it with money left with him 
for the purpose. 

The day on very pleasantly to Sel- 
fridge and Althea; but Miss De Vincy, without 
appearing to avoid him, contrived to prevent 
Lansing trom having the slightest conversatio 
with her, apart from the company. 

When the afternoon papers arrived at Rocl 
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away, they contained the following announce- 
ment.—‘ Married, last evening, at the City 
Hotel, by Mr. Alderman Bridlegoose, Sir Tid- 
dering Tattersall, Bart. of Biggleswade Lodge, 
Berkshire, to Miss Wilhelmina Showders, 
daughter of the late Baltus Vandunder of Schop- 
penburgh.” 

This notice was shown to Mrs. Vandunder 
by a dozen different people, and her ill-concealed 
jey was very diverting, as, paper in hand, she 
announced it to the Conroys. ‘ Dear me,” said 
she, “ what a trying thing is the unobedience of 
one’s only daughter. Mrs. Conroy, how happy 
you are to have two daughters, both single, and 
likely to be so. To think that Wilhelminar 
should have give me the slip at last, and all of 
a sudden too! But to be sure it makes her an 
English noblewoman. * Miss Wilhelmina Show- 
ders’—(reading the paper.) Showders was her 
grandmother’s maiden name. ‘To think of my 
daughter being married without a white satin 
wedding dress, and no bride-cake. ‘Sir TTid- 
dering Tattersall, Bart.’ I see he has got an- 
other name that we did not know of. I wonder 
if Wilhelminar will be called Lady Bart! J 
suppose he will take her to England, and she 
will be put in the papers whenever she rides 
out or goes any where; as I am told they pub- 
lish every thing the great people do. I wonder 
it her and the queen will visit. However, it 
will make no difference with me. I shall treet 
every body just the same as if F was not a no- 
bleman’s mother-in-law. It is not right to take 
airs because we get up in the world, so I shafi 
visit my old friends just as usual. Mrs, Conroy, 
I shall certainly call on you when we all get 
back to New York. For my part I shal! start 
off to the city early in the morning to see more 
about this business.” 

* Yes,” said Mrs. Conroy, highly offended at 
the above tirade, “it will be well for you to-do 
so. You may find him out to be a refugee pick- 
pocket. He paid his addresses to both my 
daughters successively, (as is well known at 
Rockaway,) but we were all too prudent to run 
the risk of being taken in by him. We have 
lived too much in society not to know a gentle- 
ian when we seé one.” 

On the following day Althea Vernon received 
a letter from her mother informing her that she 
had returned to the city in consequence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Waltham having been sent for to Al- 
bany on account, of the severe illness of Mrs. 
Waltham’s father. Mrs. Vernon informed Al- 
thea that if she was beginning to tire of her 
visit to Rockaway she wished her to return 
home, being now there to receive her. Althea 
was not tired of Rockaway; and Miss De Vincy 
thought of. remaining there another week, Mr. 
Dimsdale’s family were to stay a few days 
longer, the Conroys were going home, the Van- 
dunders had gone, and it had become very de- 
lightful to our heroine to have Selfridge as the 
companion of her rambles. 

Selfridge, on hearing of Mrs. Vernon’s re- 
turn, went up to the city next morning with 
Lansing, carrying with him a letter from Althea 
to her mother. He came back in the afternoon 
looking highly delighted, and informed her that, 
introduced by Lansing, he had delivered the 
letter in person; that he found Mrs. Vernon a 


will let me take mine. 








very charming woman, as he had anticipated; 
and that, having made known to her his. eon- 
nexions and circumstances, he had requested 
permission to visit her daughter in the hope of 
being one day allowed: to claim a nearer rela- 
tionship. 

The answer of Mrs. Vernon was favourable; 
and Althea being now very desirous of some con- 
fidential conversation with her mother, was glad 
when she heard Mr. Dimsdale say that some 
unexpected business requiring his constant pre- 


-sence in the city, his family had concluded to. 


shorten their stay at Rockaway. It was de- 
cided that they should all return to town in the 
morning. Althea took a very affectionate leave. 
of Miss De Vincy, with the expectation of see- 
ing her shortly in New York. It is somewhat 
surprising that on leaving Rockaway our hero- 
ine did not look back on the ocean-scenery with 
more regret, even though Selfridge was riding 
on horseback beside Mr. Dimsdale’s carriage, 
and though he did sit his horse well and ma- 
nage him gracefully. 

Althea having marked very beautifully the 
name of Miss Fitzgerald on the new handker- 
chief, sent it to that lady in a blank cover as 
soon as she heard of her return from Canada. 
Miss Fitzgerald, who had attached so little con- 
sequence to the loss of the first that she had 
forgotten all about it, put the substitute among 
her other handkerchiefs-and noticed it no more, 
being engaged in preparing for her return to 
the south. 

Miss De Vincy and the Edmunds family 
staid-a week in the city after they came from 
Rockaway, during which time saw them 
every day. They then proceeded on their con- 
templated excursion up the Hudson, returning 
to Massachusetts by the northern route. After 
this, Lansing’s business obliged him to go very 
frequently to Boston. And when, by Miss De 
Vincy’s invitation, Selfridge and Althea’ made 
her a visit at her house immediately after their 
marriage, (which took place in the spring,) they 
found that the friendship between Lansing and. 
herself had so much increased that there was 
some probability of their concluding te pass 
their lives together. ' 

Mrs. Vandunder kept her promise of calling 
on the Conroys after their return to the city, 
and informed them that she had received a 
letter from_her daughter, whom she now called 
Lady Wilhelminar Tattersall. It ‘was dated 
from Saratoga Springs, (where Billy had joined 
them,) and it apprized her that they should be 
in town next week to sail in the first packet for 
London. . Mrs. Vandunder did not show Mrs. 
Conroy the postscript, which ran thus— 

‘“‘My husband is the best mam in the world. 
He says I must let him take his course, and he 
I never was so happy 
in my lifes We have a parlour and a table to 
ourselves, and a luncheon before dinner, and a ; 
supper after tea. [have left off tight shoes and- 
all my other torments, and go all day ina 
wrapper; for nobody sees me but my husband, 
and he says he don’t care how I look or what I 
do. I hope he will be just the same after we 
get to England.” . hen 

To conclude.—Sir Tiddering departed with 
his bride in the next packet, taking care 
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to obtain possession of her fortune, which saved 
him a while longer from the necessity of coming 
to the hammer, as he called it, and perhaps 
going to live in one of the cheap towns on the 
continent. ‘ 

Billy Vandunder “ walks Broadway” as usual, 
and gives the cut indirect to the Conroys, who 
being engaged in new pursuits only toss their 
heads at him. Mrs. Vandunder is married toa 
Pole, whose namé she has not yet learned to 
pronounce, 

Selfridge, soon after his engagement to Al- 
thea Vernon, cemmenced a very advantageous 
business in New York. Lansing, on his mar- 
riage with Miss De Vincy, removed to Boston ; 
but the easy communication between the two 
cities brings the two friends frequently toge- 
ther. We need not assure our readers that 
Althea, as a wife, has never given her husband 
occasion to remember the embroidered hand- 
kerchief. 


i 
Written for the Lady's Book. 
IMPLICIT OBEDIENCE. 
A DOMESTIC TALE. 


Ir wasaclear warm morning toward the last 
of April, and all nature was reviving from the 
torpid embrace of winter. The purple violet 
put up its head with an arch look, as if it said, 
“ Here I am—are you not glad to see me again?” 
and even the glorious sun wore an air of being 


delighted to appear without his mantle of} pa 
* clouds. 


Every thing looked pleasant—no! 
Mrs. Morgan looked any thing but pleasant, as 
she took her seat at the breakfast-table, in a 
comfortable room in a large handsome mansion, 
formerly called Raccoon Hill, but to which its 
present mistress had given the more euphonious 
appellation of Beech Grove. She commenced 
operations by extending her hand with a cup of 
coffee over the breakfast-table ; but taking care 
not to let her own portly person decline an inch 
from its perpendicularity, thereby compelling 
her husband to rise and bend over the table to 
reach the fragrant beverage she offered. 

“You must help yourselves as you can; 
there is nobody to "tend table!” said she, jerk- 
ing her head, as she offered anotheg eup to the 
youth at her right hand, in the same awkward 
manner. 

Mr. Morgan seemed too well accustomed to 
his lady’s airs, to give himself much trouble 
about the matter, and merely said, 

“Where is Peter, my dear?” 

“Gone to the blacksmiths,” replied the lady , 
“TI suppose by your orders, though J have 
twenty times ordered that he should never go 
any where till after breakfast. If I could but 
have my own way with the servants, they should 
do a different business, I can tell you. But you 
ruin them.” 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Morgan; “ we have 
talked this over so often, that I am rather tired 
of it, Lcannot consent to be made a cipher in 
my own house, nor fear to tell a man I hire, to 
go of an errand ; but, Hy you give Peter, 
who is spoiled, up to me; I want another hand; 





and hire a lad of whom you shall have the sole 
management ?” 

“That I will, with pleasure!” eagerly re- 
sponded Mrs. Morgan, with a smile of triumph; 
“if you will not concern yourself with him, 
and nobody order him but myself.” 

“ Agreed!” cried Mr. Morgan; “ you, Sarah 
—and you, Charles, remember that no one is 
to interfere with the new man your aunt hires, 
on any pretence.” 

Mrs. Morgan drew up her ample person, and 
with what she intended for an air of great dig- 
nity, replied; ‘My nephew, Charles Alston, 
is not in the habit of interfering with my orders; 
if you will keep Miss Sarah in check, J will 
answer for him. There now! crying again; I 
never saw sucha girl. One can’t say a word, 
but you go to crying.” 

“[t’s enough to make any body cry, aunt,” 
exclaimed a boy of fifteen, whose merry eye 
and gay countenance presented a striking con- 
trast to the timid, melancholy girl of thirteen, 
who had been addressed as Miss Sarah. “ Yes; 
it’s enough to make any body cry, to go with- 
out one’s breakfast, and see every body else 
eating. I shall cry myself in a few minutes 
for a second cup of coffee, and poor little Sarah 
has not had her first yet.” 

** You are very impertinent,” cried the aunt, 
filling a cup, however, and passing it; “here, 
Sarah, why could not you ask for a thing with- 
out crying? Ihate to see people always cry- 
ing.” 

“Come, aunt,” said the lively Charles; 
“such servants as you want are scarce in these 
rts; so, if you will let us finish our breakfast, 
I will tell you where you can get one, just the 
thing.” 

*“Humph! A boy of your selection must be 
a nonesuch,” growled Mr. Morgan, as he fixed 
his small bright blue eye on the open counte- 
nance of Charles, whose eyes met his frankly 
and cheerfully ; after a momentary investiga- 
tion, a humorons smile stole over his own queer 
face, and he continued, 

“But, perhaps you are right; you may be a 
very good judge of the qualities demanded by 
your aunt; seeing you were born and brought 
up in the same place she was.” 

The lip of the high-spirited boy lost its smile, 
and his dark cheek flushed to his very eyes, 
which were raised with an expression of mo- 
mentary fierceness; till reading in the peculiar 
expression of his uncle’s features, that no in- 
sult was intended for himself, he turned quietly 
to his breakfast. Not so his aunt, throwing 
herself back in her chair, she seemed for a 
moment too angry to speak; but then with 
a sort of macaw scream, the torrent poured 
forth— 

“Is this the way, sir, you dare to insult me, 
a lady born and bred of one of the first fami- 
lies in the Union; I, that never knew what it 
was even to put on my own shoes and stock- 
ings; but was waited upon like a queen, till I 
demeaned myself to marry a trampery New 
England farmer, who has no ambition to be a 

tleman! Yes, you may look round and 
gh! Iknow what you mean; my uncle's 
house was not so handsome! But it was always 
full of company. And you, sir, you are rich 
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enough now; but wasn’t it my money that 
made you sot Answer me that! And to say 
I want spirit-broken people—when I am one of 
the easiest women in the world to live with! 
I only want them to do every thing J tell them, 
without mistakes and grumbling, and I am per- 
fectly satisfied.” 

Her husband, and even her dutiful nephew, 
burst into a laugh at this characteristic declar- 
ation, upon which, turning an eye of wrath on 
the latter, she exclaimed— 

“I’m not surprised at Mr. Morgan; it’s just 
of a piece with every thing else; but you, a 
gentleman’s son, and heir to a fine estate, 
should undervalue yourselt” 

“Come, come, my dear,” said Mr. Morgan, 
with sudden gravity; “you should not say so 
much on that subject, as the estate you men- 
tion cannot be his unless he loses some three 
or four of his nearest relations, and you should 
not put such things in his head. I have nothing 
against your nephew, he is a good lad, and I 
like him ; a little wild or so, but he’ll outgrow 
that—but I was thinking, that unless you bring 
servants of your own training, you will hardly 
get any you like.” 

“T wish I could !” screamed Mrs. Morgan ; 
“T wish I could! But you know very well, I 
cannot.” 

“ Well, my dear,” said Mr. Morgan, rising, 
“don’t think about it; all I mean to say is, that 
you expect too much, you require perfection, 
which is the cause of your trouble.” 

As the old gentleman said this, he left the 
room, perfectly satisfied, to judge by the satiri- 
cal grin on his lip, and the twinkle in his eye, 
with the commotion into which he had thrown 
his gentle helpmate. The blood rushed to the 
very temples of Mrs. Morgan, as she scowled 
at the retreating combatant; then fixing her 
eyes on the quiet and frightened Sarah, she 
said, with a scornful air— 

“Your uncle need not be so free with his 
taunts. He had a good five thousand dollars in 
cash, to do what he pleased with. I wonder if 
he could have held his head so high as he does 
now, if that had not paid off mortgages, and 
helped him otherwise? If my poor dear boy 
had lived, *twould all be right enough ; but to 
have his estate, with my money on it, go to 
them that are no kin to me,—but that it sha’n’t, 
I can tell you.” 

“Dear aunt,” cried Charles, “instead of 
talking here, you had better be on the move, to 
get the boy I spoke of, there are two or three 
want him, and he may be snapped up in a 
minute. It is old Andrew Price’s son, Job.” 

“He!” said the lady, “ why, he is not much 
better than a fool.” 

“No, indeed, aunt, you are quite mistaken ; 
he is not so smart as some, but he is a very 
good steady boy, and only wants a little care 
and teaching; at any rate he will do just as 
‘you bid him, whatever it is, that I can assure 
you.” 

“ That is the very thing I want. That is all 
I require,” said Mrs. Morgan; “I will talk 
with his father this very morning ; I am going 
to the village, and will callthere. Do youstep 
down in the meantime, and desire old Price 
and his son to be at home. As for you, Miss, 








do you rinse the cups and saucers, and help tidy 
the room. You must not expect to eat the bread 
of idleness, I can tell you.” 

As Mrs. Morgan sailed out of the room, 
Charles turned to the little girl with a discon- 
certed look, and said, 

“T was going to ask you to go down with 
me; but my aunt has taken special care to give 
you something to do; she makes you work like 
a dog. Why don’t you tell her you can’t, and 
complain to your uncle? If you will take your 
own part a little, I'll second you.” 

“Mercy on me, Charles! I would as soon 
jump into the fire. You do as you please, be- 
cause aunt is so fond of you; and so long as you 
don’t disturb uncle, he wen’t interfere with 
you; but it is very different with me, I suppose 
you know the reason, well enough.” 

“Indeed, Ido not; I only krfow that you are 
the niece and only relation, that folks know of, 
to Mr. Morgan, and ought to have his property 
by right, when he dies, and that aunt has a 
Christian hatred toward you for the same. Is 
there any mystery! for goodness sake let us 
have it, and as far as my a can go, I give 
you my word and honour, I will stand by 

ou !” 

And Charles, drawing a chair near her, fix 
his dark eyes sparkling with the eager gene- 
rosity of boyhood, on her pale countenance. 

“| believe you, Charles,” answered Sarah ; 
“ but Ihave no mystery to reveal. My mother 
marfried against the will of my grandfather, 
contrary to the advice of my uncle; in short, 
she ran away with my father and—her rela- 
tions would never see her or forgive her. She 
was poor and not happy; but let me do my poor 
father the justice to say, that his misfortunes 
and poverty did not arise from idleness or dis- 
sipation, but were the ‘consequences of an un- 
controllable passion for speculation. Never 
man desired to get rich more than he did. He 
loved my mother, and the sight of her, teduced 
to indigence by his means jm to the heart. 
He was irritated, too, with m dfather, for 
not forgiving her, and hi be toiling for 
his daily bread, almost’within sight of her fa- 
ther’s mansion. The qiestions and condolences 
of the neighbours, sounded like taunts of sup- 
pressed exultation; he became gloomy, and 
brooded over schemes of aggrandizement, that 
would, if successful, place him higher than my 
mother’s relations, But money was necessary 
forthe prosecution of any of these projects, 
and the rg of raising it, for a time 
deterred him, till inan unhappy hour he was 
offered bya Mr. Smith a.share in some~spe- 
culation, apparently so safe and profitable, 
that he determined to mortgage his small 
farm to a man im the neighbourhood, and 
with Smith. He did so, and lost half the 
he had put in, The person that held the 
gage, threatened to foreclose, as he called it, 
bat offered, if my mother would sign the deed, 
which before she had refused to do, to advance 
a farther sum and wait longer. Worn out by 






my father’s importunity, and caring very little 
about it, she consented, and my father plunged. 
into various speculations, none of which an- 


swered his sanguine expectations, till on his 
return from a journey, he found my mother on 
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her deathbed. She died—and not one former 
friend even came to her funeral.” 

Sobs checked the voice of the fair young girl, 
and retreating to a window, she gave way toa 
burst of sorrow. ‘ 

“Thad rather have taken a.smart flogging, 
Sarah, than have made you cry so,” said Charles. 
“TI had not a thought of hurting your feelings. 
Come, dear Sarah, leave sobbing, and sit down, 
and let me wipe your eyes, and my aunt shall 
not scold you, if I can prevent it.” 

“IT am very foolish,” said the little girl, after 
a few minutes, mastering her emotions; “ but 
so few speak kindly to me now, that I cannot 
think of my poor mother without weeping; but 
I will finish my story. My father determined 
to gather the remains of his property, and go 
to the west, where he felt assured, that in a 
short time he ceuld make a fortune. I was too 
young to be taken so far, ‘and he placed me at 
a boarding-school, in a neighbouring town, pay- 
ing ayer in advance, and promising that at the 
end of that period he would return for me, or 
remit payment for another. But he did not 
come again; nor did we hear from him; and for 
three months the mistress waited patiently, and 
then—she applied to my grandfather, stating 
that from various reports, she had no doubt that 
my father was no more. 
i After may reproaches against = memory 

my parents, he agreed to a trifling beard 
for me, but said I must + an work + t 
my living, instead of accomplishmen Ts. 
Joice was so kind, however, as to give me les- 
sons occasionally, while I remained with her, 
which was for nearly three years. When my 
grandfather died, no orders were sent to give 
me mourning; I was not even sent for to the 

and remained an outcast from all my 
relations till after my uncle married, when 
your aunt insisted on bringing me here. You 
may say that she was kind in so doing, and I 








ought to be grateful. But, Charles, it was not 
from a wish to t the orphan—no, she pro- 
claimed to M ‘that it was because her 
husband should his money in bringing 


I could do chores, tend 
the baby, and earn my living in her house, in- 
stead of eating the bread of idleness. My 
uncle scarcely spoke to me; but said, that since 
' she had chosen to bring me from where he had 
wished mé@ to remain, I should im future form 
one of the family; and as I was his niece, I 
should have a seat at his table. 

“ After the death of her babe, she wished to 
send me back, and pleased enough should I 


my uncle sternly refused, |" 


have been to go, 

and said she Ps take the consequences of 
acting against his inclination ; that when she 
would remove me from school, he had sworn 
I should not go back: so, though nobody loves 
or cares for me, I am kept as a sort of upper 
servant.” 

“ Yes! I love you, and so does your uncle, I 
dare say,” eagerly cried Charles; “ only he does 
not want my aunt to see it; she is fearful he 
will make you his heiress, and I’m sure I hope 
he will. should have his property, but his 
own niece? Keep up your courage, dear : 
now I know how the land lies, as old Price 
says, I shall know how to befriend you, and 





depend on my love and good will in all 
things.” 


“Oh, no, Charles,” said she; “uncle hates 
me, because of my father. Betsy heard him 
say, that he might be alive for all he knew, and 
not a cent of hisshould ever come to him directl 
or indirectly. Oh, J wish he would make a will 
and give his estate to you, Charles; then my 
aunt would be satisfied and treat me kindly.” 

“If he did, Sarah,” cried the high-spirited 
boy, “do you think I would keep it? It would 
be robbery. But cheer up, my little cousin, all 
will be well. Inmmust now go and see Job Price, 
and talk to his father and mother; I am deter- 
mined my aunt shall have an imp to do her bid- 
ding till she is tired of it. If we don’t see some 
fun, I am mistaken.” 

Shaking her hand kindly, the gay-hearted 

Charles sprang from the open window, and was 
soon seen bounding over fence and field, making 
a bird’s eye path to the village, where the young 
Machiavel had a plot in progress to give a 
lesson to his aunt, and create what he trusted 
would be a fund of amusement for himself. A 
son of the south—ardent, high-spirited, and 
daring, from various causes, he was a general 
favourite. His aunt was proud of, rather than 
attached to him; she regarded him as the fu- 
ture representative of her family; her brother’s 
wife having brought consumption into his house, 
and his numerous offspring were dropping, one 
by one, as they arrived at adolescence, into the 
tomb. Mr. Morgan loved him for his evident 
disinterestedness, a general knowledge of mat- 
ters and things, which he had (heaven knows 
how) became possessed of ; and more, for a cer- 
tain shrewdness and enjoyment of the ridiculous, 
in which their characters greatly assimilated. 
Mr. Morgan was himself a shrewd man, and 
though indulgent to his wife, and giving up to 
her control the affairs of his household, no 
coaxing or worrying could urge him beyond 
the line he had laid down, or screw from him a 
secret he chose to keep. He did not choose 
that any one should know how he intended to 
dispose of his property, and whether he had 
made a will, whieh Gun a constant thorn in the 
side of Mrs. Morgan. The idea that any, but 
one of her own family should possess her hand- 
some house, and elegant furniture, with the 
hills and dales surrounding it, even after she 
could no longer enjoy them herself, was gall 
and wormwood; and she might have said like 
Queen Mary, that when she died, “ Beech 
Grove,” would be found written upon her 
heart. : 
Though it appeared evident, that Sarah pos- 
sessed no share of her uncle’s affections, her 
residence in the family was a source of constant 
uneasiness to Mrs. Morgan. 

In judging of the feelings and motives of 
others, we are pe tually mistaken, because 
we hastily endow them with our own passions 
and dispositions. Instead of analyzing their 
minds and tempers; instead of deciding by 
analogical reasoning, what they will do by 
what they have done; we dress them at once 
in our own feelings and prejudices, our own 
affections and aversions; in short, we judge of 
ourselves, when we think that we are judging 
of others. : 


-~ 
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Hasty and passionate tempers, (high-spirited 
people, as they are usually termed,) are the 
principal victims to this mental delusion. The 
man who would eall out his friend for an insult- 
ing gesture, or an unadvised expression, is 
constantly on the gut vive, expecting challenges, 
—engaging seconds, and practising with hair 
triggers. The envious bed malicious, who de- 
light in whispering tales to the disadvantage of 

ers, think that all their acquaintance do the 
same; and use it as a solace to their con- 
sciences that, as others will speak ill of them, 
if they have the opportunity, they had _ better 
tell their own story first. 

Mrs. Morgan could not be said to love her 
family individually, for she was generally at 
variance with some of them, but to the family 
itself, to the family name, her respect and de- 
votion was unbounded. Judging Mr. Morgan | 
by herself, she concluded that Sarah, his nearest 
and only relative, would, if she did not prevent 
it, be his heiress, on condition of taking his 
family name, and transmitting it to her chil- 
dren. A slight circumstance favoured her 
supposition. Mr. Morgan, detesting the very 
name of Emerson, when Sarah was brought to 
his house, insisted that she should drop it, and 
be called by the maiden name of her mother, 
and her aunt, at. that time the mother of a 
healthy baby disregarded it; but now it pressed 
upon her brain like the leaden cap of the inqui- 
sition. 

Sarah was yet rinsing the china, when Mrs. 
Morgan entered, attired for her expedition, and 
holding up her hands, exclaimed— 

“ Well! If ever I saw such a lazy, idle girl 
before. It isa good hour since breakfast, and 
you have done nothing at all. You don’t earn 
the salt to put in your porridge. But your 
uncle shall know it; I’ll tell him the moment I 
see him, and I'll know if he encourages you in 
disobedience.” 

“T am doing them as fast as I can, ma’am; I 
shall soon be done,” cried poor Sarah, in nerv- 
ous trepidation; “I should have done them 
before, but—but—I was hindered.” 

“What hindered you! I should like to 
know,” screamed Mrs, Morgan. ‘ What hin- 
dered you! Can’t you speak? Who has been 
in here? Tell me, this moment.” 

“Qh, nothing, ma’am, nobody; nobody has 
been here, except Charles,” sobbed Sarah. 

“Oh!” said her aunt, pausing; “ well, well; 
do your work child, I forgive you this time, and 
shall not mention it to your uncle.” 

Our romantic readers may imagine that Mrs, 
Morgan. fancied a youthful love between the 
pair. To do her justice, such a silly idea did 
not enterher h She saw that Sarah had 
been in tears, and knowing the wild spirits of 
Charles, for the sake of present mirth, often 
urged him to play tricks of which he afters 
wards repented—she concluded he had been 
. teazing Sarah; of course she had no desire to 
have the matter investigated. After @ mo” 
ment’s pause, bidding Sarah good morning, in 
a tone of unusual kindness, she entered her 
carriage, and drove to the village. 

If the reader will go with me, I will trans 
er him much more rapidly than the fat coach 





ses did Mrs. Morgan, to the cottage of An- 


drew Price, the jack-of-all-trades of the village. 
Do not expect to see the cottage ornée of an 
English nobleman, where the plate glass.case- 
ments and thatched roof contrast so ridiculously ; 
nor is it the rustic abode of “exquisite taste,” 
containing some houri of matchless charms, 
whose surprising adventures fill four volumes: 
Neither is it the half-ruined, tumble-down cot- 
tage of the painter,*that looks so romantic in 
his sketches, and so desolate in reality. An- 
drew’s cottage is a good substantial tenement, 
consisting of two rooms below, and a loft above. 
It was situated in a field or lot, where, (instead 
of roses, dahlias, and mignionette,) a hundred 
sturdy cabbages presented their broad bosoms 
to the sun, while mighty pumpkins and more 
delieate squashes luxuriated side by side, amid 
the various deeper vegetables of the kitchen 
garden. Nor was the enclosure destitute of 
fruit; directly in front of one window was 4 
cherry-tree, from which, by dint of close wateh- 
ing, they secured a few quarts of cherries, and 
near the other grew the quince-tree, from 
which the thrifty Mrs. Price hag been known 
to gather a peck in the season. But the pride 
of Andrew’s heart, the glory of his domain, 
was a magnificent apple-tree, that grew in the 
centre of his lot. Andrew was fond of variety, 
proud of his skill in horticulture, and had gr. 
edor imnoculated its numerous branches with as 
many kinds of fruit. He had been eminently 
successful, and while one side of the tree pre- 
sented to the admiring eye apples of all. hues, 
the other side was crowded with pears of every 
variety. In another part of the garden, sur- 
rounded by a low paling of stakes, was the 
“flower knot,” where amidst goodly roots of 
balm and sage, hyssop and sweet-marjoram, were 
scattered pink-roots, marigolds, bachelor’s-but- 
tons, and forget-me-not. 

Wehave shown that Andrew was a gardener 
—he was likewise barber, shoemaker, and far- 
rier of the village. To crown his anomalous 
character, he was a fiddler and singing-master. 
His tall thin person might be seen every sab- 
bath in the choir, wielding his pitch-pipe:as it 
were the sceptre of a monarch ; and notadance 
could be had in the village, if Andrew’s fiddle 
was not in tune. With all his various acquire- 
ments, Andrew was a henpecked husband. 
Vain, loquacious, and dogmatical among his 
neighbours, at home he quietly succumbed ‘to 
the tyranny of his better half. She would have 
been as much surprised.to see him undertake 
any thing without her concurrence, as to see 
his lapstone, his rake, his razor, or fis. violin 
voluntarily perform their respective offices. 
Yet in the main, she was a worthy woman, 
careful to save what her husband earned, a pat- 
tern of neatness, a kind neighbour, and (when 
Andrew and Job obeyed her behests,) an affec- 
tionate wife and mother. ; 

Job, the only child of this good}eouple, was 


a lank queer-looking lad, with green and 
coal black. wiry hair. In his formetion)3 

oan to = ‘Rigenee bone: scle 
supplying their p os by cee i > 
locanly a he put together, that his uncle’Zeb 
said,—“ If one could but twist him up a little, 


hé’ might be shoved through a knot hole.” Yet, 
Job was not deficient in strength, and in agility 
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could rival a monkey. Neither was he an idiot, 
but totally without that natural acuteness that 
in ge distinguish the boys of New England. 
There was nothing stupid in his countenance ; 
on the contrary, his features were «ather sharp 
and alert, but his eyes, those mirrors of the 
soul, were dull and expressionless. 

Job had been educated in a sort of abstract 
regard for truth; he had no love for falsehood; 
he would not tell a wilful lie to get any thing, 
or a wanton lie to injure another; but if, by 
saying, “no,” instead of # yes,” he could es- 
cape a whipping, Job’s conscience never inter- 
.fered to prevent it. Job had rather a high 
opinion of himself; he was firmly convinced 
that his father and mother were the “ ’cutest 
folks in the states ;” therefore, it was contrary 
to reason, that he, being their son, should not 
be as’cute as they were. To him, experience 
was no schoolmaster; for though the constant 
butt of his companions, Job could never under- 
stand it; and after being imposed on one day, 
was equally open to imposition the next. He 
was good-natured, active and honest; and if we 
add, that he was grateful to those who befriend- 
ed himj after all he was no such despicable 
character 

In the outer room of Andrew’s domicil, 
(which answered as parlour, kitchen, and bed- 
room,) were assembled the three individuals we 
have endeavoured to describe. 

Andrew, seated at his bench, was making in 
his best style, a double channel pump, “hoping 
the excellence of his workmanship would at- 
tract the notice and custom of Mrs. Morgan. 
Mrs. Price’s foot wheel went merrily round, 
spinning shoe-thread for her husband; and 
honest Job had taken his station upon a huge 
block near the fire, busily employed in whittling 
a stick. 

Standing near a window, from whence he 
could command a view of the road, was our ac- 
quaintance, Charles, his usual arch glance and 
gay smile, still lit up his countenance, but he 
was impressing something on the minds of his 
hearers with unusual earnestness. 

“Hark!” said he, starting; “ yes, there is 
Mrs. Morgan; be sure to remember all I have 
said; it will be better for me not to be seen, but 
when she is gone, I will come back.” 

Raising bis finger, in a monitory gesture, he 
om into the inner room and through a back 

oor, just as the rich lady’s carriage stopped at 
the wicket that led to the cottage. 

Imagine the astonishment of Mrs. Morgan, 
when the parents of Job, after extolling his 
excellent qualities of honesty, good nature, 
agility, and unhesitating obedience, demanded 
a written contract, that she should hire him at 
a certain stipend for the term of six months; 
and should she dismiss him within that period, 
should forfeit his wages for the full time, pro- 
vided that he obeyed all her lawful commands. 

“ What!” cried Mrs. Morgan, “not turn 
away my own ser——, | mean hired help, if I 
don’t want them! I never heard of such a 
thing, and I shall make no such fool’s bar- 

in.” 


“ Just as you likes, ma’am, for that,” said 
Mrs. Price, “we don’t want for to force Job on 
you no how; there’s enough as will be glad on 





him; why, it was ony yesterday, that Mrs. 
Lane, Squire Lane’s wife, you know,” 

“Well, well,” cried Andrew, “it’s no use 
argufying ; there’s enough as will be glad to 
get him, as you say, and if Mis’ Morgan can't 
afford it, why it’s no use ; all is” 

“ Not afford!” exclaimed the lady; “it is not 
thai ; | hope can afford as much as Mrs. Lane. 
But | should think my word would be cnough. 
And if he behaves well, why should I want to 
turn him away? No, no; this won’t do.” 

“Why, ma’am, if you would only hear to 
reason,” cried Mrs. Price, “I had rather he’d 
go to you than any where, because, you see, 
you are a real lady born and bred; and so we 
kept him to home, from going to Mrs. Lane, or 
to Mrs. King, till we see you, cause your 
nephew, Mr. Charles, said you would make no 
difficulty about it, as he was just the boy want- 
ed.” 

“ Jest let me amplify it,” said Andrew ; “you 
see, ma’am, that my wife and I have bin a 
thinkin it over, and we calculate that the rea- 
son you have to turn away so many, is ‘cause 
the lazy fellers gets tired like of being steady, 
and acts bad jest to get you to turn ’em off. 
Now, ma’am, when Job does wrong, jest send 
him to the old woman or me, and tell us what 
he’s done, and we’ll strap him within an inch 
of his life; and when he knows how he’s got 
to stay, and can’t be turned off, and got to be 
strapped into the bargain, why, he'll behave 
judgmatically.” 

Mrs. Morgan was puzzled; she was uncer- 
tain, and balanced between the desire of pos- 
sessing such a jewel as Job, and the fear of 
being cheated. 

“T should like to have a little talk with your 
son,” said she; “ is that the lad?” 

*“ Yes, ma’am, that’s Job; but he’s — 
shame-faced ; he ar’nt used, you see, to talkin 
to ladies,” answered Andrew. 

“Get along, and talk with the lady,” cried 
Mrs. Price, snatching the stick out of his hand, 
and giving him a smart blow with it, by way of 
showing her authority, and whispering at the 
same moment, “remember what Charles told 

ou.” 

Thus urged and admonished, Job advanced 
with a very low bow, and stood before “ the 
presence.” 

“ Young man, I wish to ask you a few ques- 
tions; in the first place, what can you do?” 

“ A little of every thing, marm,” responded 
Job. 
“Can you clean knives, and wait at table?” 
was the next query. Job thought cleaning 
knives easy enough, and waiting at table, he 
concluded te be waiting till he was helped, so 
he boldly said, 

“Oh, yes, marm, sartinly.” 

“Very well,” observed the lady; “but, can 
you drive !” 

Job was a little nonplussed—what did she 
want him to drive, was the question ; the geese, 
the pigs, the cows, or the cart? He thought 
he could drive most of these; so taking heart of 
grace, he answered, “ Yes, marm.” 

“Very good; I think yoa will do,” said Mrs. 
Morgan ; “but you must remember one thing; 
you are to obey my orders, and mine alone; and 
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whatever I tell you to do, or not to do, you will 
mind—whoever else orders you. Do you un- 
derstand me!” 

“ Yes, marm,” answered Job, promptly. “Ill 
do my best, and I won’t mind nobody but you, 
by jinge a 

Mrs. Morgan was pleased with his earnest- 
ness, and though she saw that he was awk- 
ward, she fancied he would soon improve; so 
relaxing her first dignified determination, she 
consented to sign a contract. Andrew produced 
one ready drawn, only the blank of the lady’s 
name to be filled up, which was signed by all 
parties, and the lady took her leave, ordering 
Job to come up presently and ente, upon his 
duties. 

For a week, nothing occurred to render Mrs, 
Morgan dissatisfied with her bargain; Job, 
though awkward, was docile and obedient. 
Charles hovered round him like his guardian 
genius, directing, extenuating, and remedying 
his biunders. The sabbath came, and all na- 
ture seemed to partake of the peace and rest 
of that day. The weather was mild and plea- 
sant, and the birds were rejoicing to find the 
trees once more covered with green fo- 
liage. 

Mrs. Morgan ordered her carriage, to convey 
herself and Sarah to church, for though a footpath 
Jed through pleasant meadows and quiet lanes, 
she thought it beneath her dignity to walk, 
more especially as strangers were expected to 
be present. 
evéry kind, and Charles, who detested riding 
with his aunt, had departed half an hour before, 
to stroll leisurely by the footpath, and Mrs. 
Morgan and Sarah, 1n full dress, entered the 
carriage. 

“ Drive on,” said the lady, perceiving the 
carriage did not move; ‘* What is the matter?” 

“’Cause, ma’am, Peter says how it an’t his 
business no longer; and, besides, he’s got a 
sore hand; so he’s gone to the village,” said 
the girl, who was standing at the head of the 
horses. 

“T’ll have him turned out of Mr. Morgan’s 
employment the moment I come from church!” 
screamed Mrs. Morgan; “but where is Job? 
Tell him to come and drive, or has he chosen 
to walk off too! Where’s Job, I say?” 

“ He is fixing himself, ma’am; he’ll be here 
in a minute,” responded the damsel. 

For a minute longer, which appeared to her 
a quarter of an hour, Mrs. Morgan waited; hu- 
man patience—the human patience of Mrs. 
Morgan, at least, could wait no longer; taking 
out her immense gold watch, the pride of her- 
self and the admiration of her handmaidens, 
she called at the top of her lungs, 

“Job! I say, Job! tell him to come this mo- 
ment, he’s dressed enough ; tell him to come 
this moment, or I'll complain to his mother.” 

Little did Mrs. Morgan know the spirit she 
waked! Sending his voice before him in a 


shrill, “Coming, marm!” Job shuffled down 
and made his appearance at the side of the car- 
riage, in nothing but his shirt, and a blanket 
thrown over his shoulders; his clothes were 
under one arm; his other sustained his shoes 
screamed with 
crazy ; the girl 


and stockings.. Mrs. Mor 
terror, for she thought the 





Mr. Morgan who hated parade of 





at the horses’ heads, shrieked and: into the 
house, while the horses, a little by the 
clamour, started for church. 

Job, who had not looked at the coach-box, 
concluded some one was on it, ‘and.entered the 
house very Jeisurely, to finish his toilet, when 
he met the girl emerging from thé parlour, to 
which she ‘had betaken herselfyand from a win- 
dow of which she had seen the accident. 

“ Run—you young savage, run”. yelled she. 
“The hosses is runin’ off with the cotch, and 
Mis’ Morgan and Sarah will be sartingly killed. 
Run, you dog—run!* 

Suiting “the action to the word, and the 
word to the action,” she put her ‘fat corporation 
in motion, at the top of her &peed, for¢twenty 


rds, when she stopper and ,breath- 
eed go ‘cod hehe ilderen for #few se- 
conds, when the truth flashed wpon his mind. 

“ By jingo!” shouted he, drepping his coat 
and trousers, with the rest of his: clothes, but 
holding on to the blanket, he sprang forth after 
them. . 

The horses had by this, got something of a 
start; the screams of Mrs. Mo aided by 
the cries of Sarah, kept them ing ; 
the road was good—the steeds w 
—Job was far behind, and they weré proc 
ing at a pace that would soon have"landed the 
ladies at the church, or in the ditch; when a 
tall man, with bushy whiskers that covered — 
half his face, sprang over the wall from an — 
orchard adjoining, and boldly seized the reins. 
He found little difficulty in arresting their pro- 
gress, had it not been for the uproar behind, 
the horses would have stopped of their own ac- 
cord. Seeing them perfectly quiet, the man 
approached the window of the carriage, and 
stood to receive their commands. 

“Ts there any thing more can do for you, 
ladies ?” said he, fixing his eyes on Sarah, so 
earnestly that she drew back in some confu- 
sion. 

“Open the door—open the door!” shrieked 
Mrs. Morgan, The stranger obeyed her com- 
mands, and to his consternation, the bounteous 
form of the worthy lady was precipitated full 
into his arms. Staggered by the shock, he 
stepped backward, lost his balance, and fell on 
the verge of a slight declivity, down which he 
rolled with his portly burden, till stopped by a 
fence, they lay imbedded in a comfortable mud- 
puddle. The horses, again left to their own 
discretion, moved off on a gentle trot, and poor 
Sarah, too much terrified to scream, hid her 
eyes with her hands, and sank on her knees on 
the bottom of the carriage. At this moment, 
along came Job, the blanket which he still 
grasped flying out behind him; he looked nei- 
ther to the right nor the left, but with the spring 
of a panther, bounded after the carriage. The 
stranger had freed himself from the recumbent 
weight of Mrs. Morgan, and had just raised 
himself as Job dashed by ; he supposed him a 
maniac escaped from his keeper, and his heart 
thrilled with terror, as he saw him with long 
leaps gaining rapidly on the carriage, where 
sat the timid Sarah. a organ to 
her own resources, he scram up the bank, 
and in his turn pursued the horses. Job over- 
took the steeds, caught the reins, and with ‘one 
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bound, seated himself on the box, then gather- 


ing the blanket about him, looked back into the} cry 


carriage for instructions. Sarah, raising her 
head and seeing his well-known face, exclaim- 


“Ob, Job! save me, save me; a horrible 
man has just dragged my aunt from the car- 
riage to Ly and unter’ lees save me, save 
me!’ 

Job looked back and saw the man coming 
“ like a streak of chalk,” as he afterwards de- 
scribed it; his hair bristled with horror; instant 
flight was all that could save him; but he was 
too kind-hearted to forsake poor Sarah; so shak- 
ing the reins and yelling at the horses, he drove 
on, determined te make an effort to get away 
from the supposed highwayman. Shaking the 
reins, and whooping wildly at the horses, he 
succeeded in urging them toa rapid trot, and 
would, petal bave reached his father’s house, 
the haven to which he was steering, had not a 
trifling mistake of one rein for the other, been 
the means of depositing the carriage, the horses, 
Sarah and Job, in a ditch on one side of the 
road. Job was upon his feet in a moment, and 
seeing the stranger within a few yards, gave a 
eign to pogr Sarah, and leaping the fence, gain- 
in safety his father’s cottage. 


7 be continucd. 


a 
Written for the Lady's Book. 
RANDOM SKETCHES. 
No. 1. 

BY A POOR GENTLEMAN, 


Goop rsaper—Your humble servant. Par- 
don our self-introductian. We were indebted 
for our birth and “ raising” to the “ down-east” 
country: and you know we eastern yankees are 
@ peculiar race, and do some things after our 
own fashion. But every Jineament of your 
countenance bespeaks a generous heart, and 
our solicited boon is already granted. 

“Well,” said the lamented Crocket, (poor 
fellow! he went ahead nobly, till envious death 
took up his motto, and checked his bold career!) 
“ it is a rough-and-tumble world, in which we 
live:” and what is more befitting than that fel- 
low-travellers along its rugged pathway should 
sometimes while an idle hour in social converse ? 
The most insignificant may at times amuse— 
perchance instruct—and even our rude vaga- 
ries may sometimes claim your listening ear. 

We call our proposed lucubrations Random 
- Sketches, and shall be disappointed if we do 

not prove them such, before we have done with 
them. We design in their arrangement to 
acknowledge no law but our own will, and, 
with—one of old, “be either droll or pathetic, 
deseriptive or sentimental, tender or satirical, 
as the humour strikes us,” according to the best 
of our ability. In other words, we mean, when 
the fit takes us, to Jaugh—to laugh at you, per- 


: for of 
Re Sa 





And again, when the humour suits—we may 
—no, no, that’s too common—we may we 
—albeit not much given tothe mood lachrymal! 
Thus much for our head-line. 

We debated for some time the propriety of a 
motto. A Latin one seem most charming—it 
would smack of erudition. But we had no 
quotation-book by us—and we resolved to throw 
ourself upon the reader’s good nature to pardon 
the omission, and to believe us capable to have 
selected an apt one, if the translation had been 
given. As for an English one, we banished 
the thought at once. Every body would under- 
stand it—and ’twould be vastly vulgar! 

In the third place—for we like of all things 
a logical division—while we assure you that the 
suppression of our musical cognomen is the re- 
sult of inordinate modesty—we shall demur if 
you deem it announced with any view to the 
excitation of sympathy. “Poverty,” said a 
venerable washer-lady, some evenings since, 
as she was reeling home under the accumulated 
weight of her over-charged feelings—“ poverty 
is no disgrace, but it is extramely inconva- 
nient !” ith all due deference to her great 
experience, we beg most decidedly to differ with 
the latter part of the proposition. There are 
times, at least, when the converse of the state- 
ment is true. Witness the late commercial 
distress. The banks stopped specie payments, 
and private companies did the same. Your 
humble servant could not but follow such illus- 
trious examples: and as we were never known 
to possess any bills, other than certain unpaid 
ones of our tailor and shoemaker, we were thus 
enabled to live like certain small animals, when 
they have mistaken the right gate, and wander- 
ed into a fieldof clover. Neither, on the other 
hand, would we wish you to despise us for our 
honest confession. ‘“ Never judge a man by his 
coat,” said our uncle Jonathan, in the days of 
our boyhood, and our sentiments entirely agree 
with him. No, reader, we ask not for sympa- 
thy : our poverty is our vantage-ground. And 
let it be understood here, that if any remissness 
ever occur in the course of our Sketches—it 
will be because we are dining with a friend, or 
engaged in mending our coat! 

Lastly—we would claim your entire confi- 
dence in our character as a gentleman. One 
certainly may not doubt upon a point if furnish- 
ed with proof positive: and we give you upon 
this subject that most indubitable of all proof— 
our own assertion. Surely, if one does not 
know so simple a thing as whether he be a 
gentleman or no, his knowledge must be as a 
wood-sawing gentleman said another’s charac- 
ter was—“ mighty few!” Still, “to make as- 
surance doubly sure,” we will add that we sport 
the character of a retired militia officer—that 
we have on our file of letters three, whose su- 
perscription reveals an “Esq.” appended to 
our name—and that we were once prosecuted 
for flogging a boy, while teaching a country 
school. 

And here—having fully explained our bene- 
volent design—we would make our bow, but 
that we perceive by the merry twinkle of your 
eye, that you have, like ourself, good reader, 
an affection for rhyme. Your eye brightens, 
and your heart expands, when you “rove in 
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the sunlight of the poet’s paradise.” Ah! we 
have touched a sympathetic chord, and will at 
once unburden our overloaded breast. Kind 
reader! your noblest feelings will respond to 
ours, when we tell you that heavy at our heart 
lies the fate of 


NEGLECTED GENIUS. 
** Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear: 
Fall many « flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Thus sang the lamented Gray, and there is 
not a heart but echoes the melancholy truth. 
Indeed, who that ever reflects upon the thou- 
sands of uncultivated minds, cannot but admit 
that, had circumstances favoured, our brightest 
literary constellations would fade in the over- 
powering light of the stars and suns of other 
systems. Do we seek the cause! 


** But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of Time, did ne’er unroll : 


Chill penur ressed their noble rage 
And frozeliee genial currents of the soul.” 
7 


Yet ’tis idle to waste sympathy upon lost trea- 
sure, if we do not learn from it wisdom for the 
future. Vain to lament former neglect, unless 
we learn present duty. 

We do not here allude, however, to the great 
mass of neglected mind: let government pro- 
vide for its case—but there are many around 
us who have struggled manfully with their 
fate, and whose heaven-born genius only pines 
for consolation and succour. If it be asked 
whose is the duty of patronage, we answer—it 
is especially the duty of those who conduct the 

ublic press—as possessing advantages, pecu- 
os advantages, favourable “to call young ge- 
nius mto birth,” and it is the duty of the public 
then to sustain it. There are soine editors who 
seem to feel this responsibility—but by far too 
great a proportion pass on recklessly, and crush 
many a bud of promise that springs to life in 
theip pathway. 

A’s we are a professed Jounger—or rather a 
“ gentleman of literary leisure’”—we frequently 
“drop in” to give our sage advice to an edito- 
rial friend. Among the papers which the reck- 
less Johnson was committing to the flames, 
some days since, we espied one which seemed 
to ess unusual interest. We reserved it, 
onl teal it to be the first warbling of a new- 
fledged bardling! We were enchanted! There 
was a sweetness—a spirit, in its numbers, that 
entirely transported us. We remonstrated with 
our grum friend of the elbow-chair—we assured 
him it was ravishing—we depicted the despair 
of the forlorn poet! Reader, twas all in vain. 
Johnson is a clever fellow—a very clever fellow 
—but he has “no music in his soul ;” besides, 
he had put the article “ under consideration”— 
, and he declared it should stay under considera- 
tion. We were feelingly reminded of the in- 
junction not to cast pearls before-animals who 
could not comprehend the compliment, and bore 
away the treasure with a saddened heart. But 
gentle “ Cro” shall not at least be denied the 
wai boon of sympathy. Listen, reader, and 
rink in the rapturous lay! 





““THE STOLEN KISS, 


I. 


“T saw a rose gently waving 
On the evening’s bland wing; 
Al! why, thought |, on empty air 
Should it its odours fing: 
I bent me down, thoughtless of harm, 
And snapt it from its tree; 
I turn’d me ronnd, there stood a maid 
- Darkly frowning on me. 


Il. 


*©€() why,’ says she, ‘could you thus be 

So unfeeling to me; 

So rash to mar the last sweet blush 
Of my own dear rose-tree : 

It will smile not sweetly again 
On her who has so long 

Close watched, it till away has pass’d 
Another winter’s storm.’ 


IIT. 


s6*©Q maiden,” I said, ‘ how could I 

Turn and leave it alone ; 

When it blush’d so, like the sweet lips 
Of my own dear lov’d one ?’ 

Then smiling she answered, ‘take it, 
If such pleasure it bring ; 

And another thou shalt have, 
The first that blooms in spring.’ 


IV. 


*6 So stood the rose-tree, robb’d by me,— 

OF its beauty sunderen ; 

Nor one small part could I restore, 
Of what I had plundered. 

The loss she grieved, then smiled on me, 
But greater was the smile; 

For her ardent heart had told her, 
Who ‘twas like all the while. 


V. 


** Now dear lady ! no forgiveness 
Can you not granttome; ~~ 
Who has no dark sin committed, 
No beauty robb’d of thee : 
Lovely as when first I snatched it, 
Thou art, and none other: 
Thou should’st have said, ‘if ’tis so sweet, 
Come on, take another.’ ” 
Cio? 


Editors, as we before remarked, are too gene- 
rally culpable in this matter. It is not long 
since a western editor refused the publication 
of a poem, and at the same time gave an ex- 
tract from it. That extract wrote the editor 
an —— no, that would not be polite: but his 
ears must be very long. Here is the extract : 


*¢ Out to the west, 
There is a nest, 
High on the mountain’s top : 
The ravens there 
Run here and there, 
They don’t know where to stop !” 


We never knew any thing in nature half so 
affecting, except an account we once read, of 
*. oo Save squirrel, cocked up on a 
onely fence, wing a great gra 
while the canes nied down his cheeks.” But 
this sin lies not wholly at the door of editors. 
The public are in part at fault. .We remember 


seeing @ published effusion of a young aspirant, 
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some time since—and the community listened 
with perfect apathy to the lay. We can give 
but a verse or two: 


“TO A LADY GATHERING FLOWERS. 


*¢ While the spirit of sweet youth 
About thy head its garland wreatheth, 
And the musie of thy heart 
Through those lips of perfume breatheth. 


*¢ While the wind of summer-time 
‘Thy raven tresses shaketh : 
And not a thought of grief or care, 
With thine opening eye awaketh :” 


Alas! alas! we must close the strain, un- 
finished. What became of the bard, after this 
cruel instance of gross neglect—whether he 
soared away to a more congenial planet—whe- 
ther the pitying muses bore him home to Heli- 
con, to nurse his wounded heart—or whether 
he sought out some lonely dell, and even now 
lisps his sad sorrow to the pitying winds,—we 
are utterly unable to state! 

Patient reader! we fear you will adjudge us 
to resemble the western “ravens,” in not know- 
ing where to stop. But if you love the cause 
we have at heart—bear with us yet a moment. 
The poem we would present thee is an unpub- 
lished fragment, and has enjoyed only the lim- 
ited absuhtion which an Album could have. 
Its author is a young lady: and if the public 
will but appreciate her worth, no doubt she 
may yet leave her name and works a rich le- 
gacy to the age in which she lives. 


“ STANZA. 
** Where is Cupid’s crimson motion, 
Billowy eestasy of wo ? 
Bear me sale, meandering ocean, 
Where the stagnant torrents flow !” 


With one of old we exclaim, “ O for a coach, 
ye gods!” 


———_—_ 


THE VERY FRIENDLY YOUNG GEN- 
TLEMAN. 


(From “SKETCHES OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN.”’) 


We know—and all people know—so many 
specimens of this class, that in selecting the 
few heads our limits enable us to take from a 

number, we have been induced to give 
the very friendly young gentleman the prefer- 
ence over many others, to whose claims upon a 
more cursory view of the question we had felt 
disposed to assign the priority. 

"I'he very friendly young gentleman is ve 
friendly to every body, but he attaches himself 
particularly to two, or at most to three families: 
regulating his choice by their dinners, their 
circle of acquaintance, or some other criterion 
in which he has an immediate interest. He is 
of any age between twenty and forty, unmar- 
ried of course, and must be fond of children, 
and is expected to make himself generally use- 
ful, if possible. Let us illustrate our meaning 
a an example, which is the shortest mode and 

e clearest. 

We encountered one day, by chance, an old 





ee 


friend of whom we had lost sight for some years, 
and who—expressing an anxiety to renew our 
former intimacy—urged us to dine with him on 
an early day, that we might talk over old times. 
We readily assented, adding, that we hoped we 
should be alone. “Oh, certainly, certainly,” 
said our friend, “not a soul with us but Min- 
cin.” And who is Mincin?” was our natural 
inquiry. ~“O don’t mind him,” replied our 
friend, “he’s a most particular friend of mine, 
and a very friendly fellow you will find him ;” 
and so he left us. 

We thought no more about Mincin until we 
duly presented ourselves at the house next day, 
when, after a hearty welcome, our friend mo- 
tioned towards a gentleman who had been pre- 
viously showing his teeth by the fire-place, and 
gave us to understand that it was Mr. Mincin, 
of whom he had spoken. It required no great 
penetration on our part to discover at once that 
Mincin was in every respect a very friendly 
young gentleman. 

“T am delighted,” said Mincin, hastily ad- 
vancing, and pressing our handywarmly between 
both of his, “I am delighted am sure, to 
make your acquaintance—(h he smiled)--~ 
very much delighted indeed—(here he exhibited 
a little emotion)}—I assure you that I have look- 
ed forward to it anxiously fora very long time ;” 
here he released our hands, and rubbing his 
own, observed, that the day was severe, but 
that he was delighted to perceive from our ap- 
pearance that it agreed with us wonderfuliy ; 
and then went on to observe, that, notwith- 
standing the coldness of the weather, he had 
that morning seen in the paper an exceedingly 
curious paragraph, to the effect, that there was 
now in the garden of Mr. Wilkins, of Chiches- 
ter, a pumpkin measuring four feet in height, 
and eleven feet seven inches in circumference, 
which he looked upon as a very extraordinary 
piece of intelligence. We ventured to remark, 
that we had a dim recollection of having once 
or twice before observed a similar paragraph in 
the public prints, upon which Mr. Mincin took 
us confidentially by the button, and said, ex- 
actly, exactly, to be sure, we were very right, 
and he wondered what the editors meant by 
putting in such things. Who the deuce, he 
should like to know, did they suppose cared 
3% them? that struck him as being the best 
of it. 

The lady of the house appeared shortly after- 
wards, and Mr. Mincin’s friendliness, as will 
readily be supposed, suffered no diminution in 
consequence; he exerted much strength and 
skill in wheeling a large easy-chair up to the 
fire, and the lady being ‘seated in it, carefully 
closed the door, stirred the fire, and looked to the 
windows to see that théy admitted no air; having 
satisfied himself upon all these points, he express- 
ed himself quite easy in his mind, and begged 
to know how she found herself to-day. Upon 
the lady’s replying very well, Mr. Mincin (who 
it appeared was a medical gentleman) offered 
some general remarks upon the nature and 
treatment of colds in the head, which occupied 
us agreeably until dinner-time. During the 
meal, he devoted himself to compliment every 
body, not Saging himself, so that we were 
an uncommonly agreeable quartette. 
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“T’ll tell you what, Capper,” said Mr. Min- 
cin to our host, as he closed the room door after 
the lady had retired, “you have very great 
reason to be fond of your wife. Sweet woman, 
Mrs. Capper, sir!” “Nay, Mincin—I beg,” 
interposed the host, as we were about to reply 
that Mrs. Capper unquestionably was particu- 
larly sweet. “Pray, Mr. Mincin, don’t.” 
“Why not?” exclaimed Mr. Mincin, “why 
not? Whyshould you feel any delicacy before 
= old friend—our old friend, if I may be al- 
owed to call you so, sir; why should you, I 
ask?” We, of course, wished to know why he 
should also; upon which our friend admitted 
that Mrs. Capper was a very sweet woman, at 
which admission Mr. Mincin cried “ Bravo!” 
and begged to propose Mrs. Capper with heart- 
felt enthusiasm; whereupon our host said, 
“Thank you Mincin,” with deep feeling; and 
gave us, in a low voice, to understand, that 
Mincin had saved Mrs. Capper’s cousin’s life no 
less than fourteen times in a year and a half, 
which he considered no common circumstance 
—an opinion to which we most cordially sub- 
scribed. 

Now that we three were left to entertain 
ourselves with conversation, Mr. Mincin’s ex- 
treme friendliness became every moment more 
apparent; he was so amazing friendly, indeed, 
that it was impossible to talk about any thing 
in which he had not the chief concern. We 
happened to allude to some affairs in which our 
friend and we had been mutually engaged near- 
ly fourteen years before, when Mr. Mincin was 
all at once reminded of a joke which our friend 
had made on that day four years, which he posi- 
tively must insist upon telling—and which he did 
tell accordingly, with many pleasant recollec- 
tions of what he said, and what Mrs. Capper 
said, and how he well remembered that they 
had been to the play with orders on the very 
night previous, and had seen Romeo and Juliet, 
and the pantomime, and how Mrs, Capper being 
faint, had been led into the lobby, where she 
smiled, said it was nothing after all, and went 
back again, with many other interesting and 
absorbing particulars: after which, the friendly 
young gentleman went on to assure us, that our 
friend had experienced a marvellously prophetic 
opinion of that same pantomime, which was of 
such an admirable kind, that two morning pa- 

ts took the same view next day: to this our 
friend replied, with a little triumph, that in that 
instance he had some reason to think he had 
been correct, which gave the friendly youn 
gentleman occasion to believe that our frien 
was always correct; and so we went on, until 
our friend, filling a bumper, said he must drink 
one glass to his dear friend Mincin, than whom, 
he would say, no man saved the lives of his ac- 
quaintances more, or had a more friendly heart. 
Finally, our friend having emptied his glass, 
said, “God bless you, Mincin,”—and Mr. Min- 
cin and he shook hands across the table with 

‘ much affection and earnestness. 

But great as the friendly young gentleman is, 
in a limited sense like this, he plays the same 
pt on a larger scale with increased eclat. Mr. 

incin isinvited to an evening party With his 
dear friendS the Martins, where he meets his 
dear friends the Cappers, and his dear friends 

24 





the Watsons, and a hundred other dear friends 
too numerous to mention. He is as much at 
home with the Martins as with the Cappers; 
but how exquisitely he balances his attentions, 
and divides them among his dear friends! If 
he flirts with one of the Miss Watsons, he has 
one little Martin on the sofa pulling, his hair, 
and the other little Martin on the carpet riding 
on his foot. He carries Mrs. Watson down to 
supper on one arm, and Miss Martin on the 
other, and takes wine so judiciously, and in 
such exact order, that it is impossible for the 
most punctilious old lady to consider herself ne- 
glected. If any young lady, being prevailed 
upon to sing, become nervous afterwards, Mr. 
Mincin leads her tenderly into the next room, 
and restores her with port wine, which she must 
take meuicinally. If any gentleman be stand- 
ing by the piano during the progress of the 
ballad, Mr. Mincin seizes him by the arm at 
one point of the melody, and softly beating 
time the while with his head, expresses in 
dumb show his intense perception of the deli- 
cacy of the passage. If any body’s self-love is 
to be flattered, Mr. Mincin is at hand. . if an 
body’s overweening vanity is to be pe 
Mr. Mincin will surfeit it. What wonder that 
people of al] stations and ages recognise Mr. 
Mincin’s friendliness; that he is universally al- 
lowed to be as handsome as amiable; that mothers 
think him an oracle, daughters a dear, brothers 
a beau, and fathers a wonder! And who would 
not have the reputation of the friendly young 
gentleman? 


— 
Written for the Lady's Book. 
SONG, 
DARK EYES ARE BEAMING BRIGHTLY. 


ADAPTED TO MOZART’S “O dolce concento.””* 


Dank eyes are beami beigh tl 
Sweet lips are wreath'd in ioe, 
And fairy feet bound lightly— 
Yet all to me seems wrapt'ingloom ; 
For cold and dull the gleaming — 
Of beauty’s rich array ! ae 
To him whose heart is dreaming ~ 
Of thee, love, ever—far away. * et 


They, smiling, bid me banish - | 
Such sadness from my brow, 


And tell me care should vanish ; op 


Where joy holds reign as she doth nows | 
How idly are they speaking !— ¢ 
From scenes like these astray, 
My heart its joy is seeking 
In thought of thee, love—far away. 


The spells of pleasure’s bower— 

Its music, mirth, and wine, 
No longer hold their power 

O’er pulses chill’d'to them like mine ; 
For, oh! I gladly sever, 

In feeling, from the gay, 
The heart whose dreaming ever 

Dwells with thee, dear one—far away. 

J. H.W. 

Quebec. 


* Better known, perhaps, as the simple but beauti- 
ful air of “ Away with Melancholy.” 
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Andante. 


HINDA’S LAMENT, 
A BALLAD, WRITTEN BY THOMAS MOORE. 


MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


W. J. WETMORE. 


Presented by J. G..Osbourn for the Lady’s Book. 


2 
tT 





e - ver thus from child -hood’s hour, ’ve seen my _ fondest 


ne - ver lovd a tree or flow’r, But 


ne - ver nurs’d a 
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dear ga-zelle, To glad me _ with its soft blackeye, But 


when it came to know mewell, And love me, it was sure to die. 





II. 


Now too, the joy most like divine, 
Of all I ever dreamt or knew, 
To see thee, hear thee, cal] thee mine, 
Oh misery! must I lose that too? 
Yet, go—on peril’s brink we meet, 
Those frightful rocks, that treacherous sea, aoe 
No, never come again—though sweet— = 
Though heav’n—it may be death to thee. 





THE ENCLOSED COMMON. ‘There, wearied peasants, their labours done, 
Wati the rich rays of the setting sun ; 


And the fevered slaves of Mammon’s toil 





BY ns. Gt. There rested from anxious strife a while, 

I stoop and gazed from the breezy height, 5 ag dime Soph one x : 
The scene was fair in the morning light, 

a I cast my joyous glance around * 

; n a grassy track of smiling ground ; . bree 

The silvery stream ran clear and cold, pag ane neh ~ A ack 

The broom looked gay with its flowers of gold, Where flowers had blushed in their varied hue 
in coe Gees Se amering wibcelp calles, The smoke of the brick-field rose to view; 

And the purple thyme grew thick and wild. And I gazed on formal and measured roads, 

. : . And on crowded, comfortless abodes, 
There, blooming children in playful glee, . And found no trace of the birds and bowers, 





Gathered white wreaths from the hawthorn tree, (That had lent a charm to my childish hours, 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
BEAUTY. 


BY W. B. TAPPAN. 


Thus she stood 
Praising God with sweetest looks.—Ruta. 


Monesst beauty praises God 

When it sends it glanee abroad 

With a look of cheerfulness. 

Beauty doth the Giver bless, 

When its roses show the hue 

Of bright health, with lip of dew, 

And religion of a face 

Where is written all of grace. 

What a holy hymn is ever : 
With a sweet expression blest ! 

Sending music up which never 
Skilless, soulless art hath sent ; 

Rend’ring worship, such as we 

In the lines of beauty see. 

From the eyes of diadems, 

From the mouth of pearls and gems, 

From the smile of calm delight 

Beaming intelleetual light— 

From the nameless eharming whole 

That holds empire o’er the soul, 

Doth in harmony arise 

Beauty's homage to the skies, 


a 
Written for the Lady's Book. 


FLOWERS. 
BY A. M‘M. 


1 


EmBLEMs of purity, 
Brightest of earth, 
Children of innocenee, 
Blest was thy birth. 


Ht. 


Eden’s magnificenee, 
Gems ot the heart, 
Love’s own interpreters, 

Poesy’s wreath. 


Hil. 


Charming and soothing 
The desolate heart, 

Peerless and beautiful 
Surely thou art. 


—_——— 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 


To a devout mind, (and without devotion, there 
can exist no real and high perception of beauty,) all 
nature, even in her minutest works, spe loudly 
of infinite wisdom and goodness. We know of no 
science which has a more devotional and refining 
influence on the mind than botany. True devotion 
and refinement go hand in hand. Every blossom 
is an evidence of an over-ruling Providence—every 
flower-cup is a beautiful commentary upon the cha- 
racter of God. He is restricted to no one particular 
channel for conveying to the immortal soul, which 
he has made in his own image—knowledge of his 
character and purposes. 

The mind which reads, unimpressed, a 
wf “holy writ,” may be taught a vivid lesson of 
divine: benignity, from the humblest flower that 





“ wastes its sweetness on the desert air ;’? and thus 
touched and softened, may be drawn by the cords 
of love to its Father in heaven. 

It is thus that nature and revelation mutually 
aid each other. These are the two grand and lead- 
ing sources of religious truth. Let them never be 
divorced. Would that there were more love, ay, 
more devoted love of the works of God! 

In order to strengthen the natural taste, which 
every young happy heart feels for the beauties of 
nature, we would earnestly recommend the study 
of botany. It is peculiarly suited to the female 
mind. For this beautiful science not only enlarges 
and purifies the sources of thought, but by inducing 
a habit of searching the fields and woods for speci- 
mens, it strengthens the constitution and promotes 
health. 

But it may be objected, by our city readers, that 
they have no opportunity to study plants and cull 
wild wood-flowers. The city has no fields or 
flower-strewed walks.—Still we answer, in the 
words of the old adage, where there is the will 
there will be a way. The commonest flower will 
suffice; and many flowers of various classes may 
be found in the city. When these fail, a stroll into 
some neighbouring suburb or village, will readily 
furnish the “ botanical box,’”’ with divers rare and 
beautiful specimens. We would advise every young 
lady, who intends to pursue this study, to procure 
for herself, the “ botanical box,”’ so called—which 
is of tin, tube-shaped and furnished with a cover. In 
this box flowers can be carried without injury, and 
preserved for a considerable length of time in a 
good state of freshness. 

In recommending the study of botany, we mean 
not to encourage such a smattering of it as is con- 
fined to its “ technical terms.”” We have heard 
persons discourse largely on the science, whose ac- 
quaintance with it extended no farther than to “the 
stamen, calyx, and petal.” 

Many of our fair country readers are practical 
botanists, without understanding much of the 
science. ‘They know the names, qualities, and 


| uses of plants; they hail the flowers as messengers 


of joy and love and abundance. To such minds, 
the study of the science will afford a wide, an in- 
exhaustible field of enjoyment—Flowers are the 
poetry of nature, its lyrical poetry, and furnish to 
the genius of woman, a never-failing source of 
inspiration. Here is a specimen from the pen of 
one who always seems to revel like the bee or the 
humming-bird in a flower-bed. Mary Howitt is 
nature’s own poet; (a learned critic has objected 
to the term poetess—declaring that there is no sex 
in genius—thank him,) and we think this ballad 
one of her happiest effusions.—Is it not a gem ? 


* Buttereups and daisies— 
Oh the pretty flowers ! 
Coming ere the spring-time, 
To tell of sunny hours. 
While the trees are leafless, 

While the fields are bare, 
Buttercups and daisies 
Spring up here and there. 


“Ere the snow-drop peepeth, 
Ere the crocus bold, 
Ere the early primrose 
Opes its paly gold, 
Somewhere on a sunny bank 
Buttercups are bright ; 
Somewhere ’mong the frozen grass 
Peeps the daisy white, 
* Little hardy flowers, 
Like to children poor, 
Playing in their sturdy health 
By their mother’s door : 
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Purple with the north wind, 
Yet alert and bold ; 

Fearing not «nd caring not, 
‘Though they be a-cold. 


** What to them is weather ! 
What are stormy showers! 
Buttercups and daisies— 
Are these human flowers ! 
He who gave them hardship, 
And a life of care, 
Gave them likewise hardy strength, 
And patient hearts to bear. 


“ Welcome yellow buttercups, 

Welcome daisies white, 

Ye are in my spirit 
Visioned, a delight ! 

Coming in the spring time, 
Of sunny hours to tell— 

Speaking to our hearts of Him 
Who doeth all things well.” 





Auice; or, THE Mysteries: a sequel to Ernest 
Maltravers;—These volumes so eagerly looked 
for have appeared ; and though they will doubtless 
disappoint public expectation, which was too much 
excited to permit any thing within the verge of 
human genius to satisfy its feverish curiosity, yet 
we think that Bulwer has shown good sense and 
good principles in this denouement. There is more 
of deep thought, more earnestness of purpose in 
this history of a life than the writer has shown in 
any of his previous works of fiction. He has, in 
some of his other productions, laboured to pull 
down what he thought was wrong; in this his en- 
deavour is to build up what is right. We refer 
particularly to the colloquy in the second volume 
of Alice, between Maltravers and De Montaigne. 
We say nothing of the love-chapters—those all will 
read—yet the adventures, it is evident, are not 
what most interest the author. His great aim is 
to impress on his readers the virtue of action, the 
obligations of genius, and the philosophy that 
teaches us to confide in the destinies, and labour in 
the service of mankind. (See p. 47. vol. II.) 





“Are any farther provisions necessary to be 
made by law, for the protection of the rights and 
property of married women ?”—We have received 
a pamphlet containing the speech of the Hon. 
Thomas Herttell of New York, delivered in the 
legislature of that state, about a year since, on the 
subject named above. We are also promised the 
observations of the same gentleman during the late 
session; when that report reaches us, we shall have 
much pleasure in laying before our readers the 
sensible and cogent arguments by which Judge 
Herttell advocates the cause of our sex. There is 
little doubt that this bill, “ for the protection and 
preservation of the rights and property of married 
women,” which has now been two sessions before 
the legislature, (see May number of the Lady’s 
Book tor 1837, page 212,) will finally become the 
law of New York. 


“ Celestial Scenery,” by Professor Dick, is a 
work of uncommon interest. ‘The subjects, so vast, 
so grand, so incomprehensible, appeal to the loftiest 
attributes of our nature, to the taculties of reason 
and imagination, and to the feelings of hope and 
reverence. We give an extract, which we think 
replete with sublimity and beauty ; not in language 

rely, but in ideas, which seem to grasp an earnest 

soul’s immortality. 


i ee 
some length, the celestial phenomena of the 
both primary and secondary. From these 
tions it appears, that the most glorious and 
ficent scenes are displayed in the firmaments 
remoter planets, and particularly those of their sa- 
tellites. Even the firmament of the moon is more 
striking and sublime than ours. But in the firma- 
ment of some of the satellites of Jupiter and Saturn, 
there are celestial scenes peculiarly grand and 
splendid, surpassing every thing which the imagi- 
nation can well represent, and these scenes diver- 
sified almost every hour. What could we think of 
a globe appearing in our nocturnal sky 1300 times 
larger than the apparent size of the moon, and 
every hour assuming a different aspect ? of five or 
six bodies twenty or thirty times larger than our 
moon appears, all in rapid motion, and continuall 
changing their phases and their apparent magni- 
tudes? What should we think of a globe filling a 
twentieth part of our sky, and surrounded by im. 
mense rings, in rapid motion, diffusing a radiancé. ’ 
over the whole heavens? When Jupiter rises to 
his satellites, and especially when Saturn and his 
rings rise to his nearest moons, a whole quarter of 
the heavens will appear in one blaze of light. At 
other times, when the sun is eclipsed, or when the 
dark sides of those globes are turned to the specta- 
tors, the starry firmament will open a new scene 
of wonders, and planets and comets be occasionally 
beheld in their courses, through the distant regions 
of space. 

“ The sublime and magnificent scenes displayed 
in those regions, the diversified objects presented to 
view, the incessant changes in their phases and 
aspects, the rapidity of their apparent motions, and 
the difficulty ot determining their real motions and 
relative positions of the bodies in the firmament, 
and the true system of the world, lead us to the 
conclusion that the globes to which we allude, are 
replenished not merely with sensitive but intellec- 
tual beings. For such sublime and interesting 
scenes cannot affect inanimate matter, nor even 
mere sentient beings, such as exist in our world; 
and we cannot suppose the Creator would form 
such magnificent arrangements to be beheld and 
studied by no rational beings capable of appreciat- 
ing their grandeur, and feeling delight in their 
contemplation. 

“If creation was intended as a display of the 
perfections and grandeur of the divine being, there 
must exist intelligent minds to whom such a dis- 
play is exhibited; otherwise the material universe 
cannot answer this end, and might, so far as such 
a design is concerned, have remained for ever shut 
up in the recesses of the Eternal Mind. Such 
scenes could not have been intended merely for 
the instruction or gratification of the inhabitants 
of the earth. For no one of its population has'yet 
beheld them from that point of view in which their 
grandeur is displayed, and not one out of a hundred 
thousand yet know that such objects exist. We 
are, thereiore, irresistibly led to the conclusion, 
that intelligent minds exist in the regions of Jupi- 
ter, Saturn, and Uranus, for whose and 
gratification these sublime scenes were created and 
exist. 

“Those minds too, in all probability, are endow- 
ed with faculties superior in intellectual energy and 
acumen to ‘those of the inhabitants of our globe. 
For the rapidity and complexity of the motions pre- 
sented in the firmament of some of the satellites of 
Jupiter and Saturn, the variety of objects present- 
ed to view, and the frequent and rapid changes of 
their phases and apparent magnitudes, are such as 
require the exertion of intellectual faculties more 
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termine the real motions of the globes around them, 
and to ascertain the order of the planetary system 
of which they form a part.” 


q 
The Charcoal Sketches, by Mr. Joseph C. Neal 
of this city, are, as we perceive by an announce- 
ment in the London journals, about to be repub- 
lished in the great metropolis. The work is emi- 
nently deserving of this compliment, and we have 
no doubt will be as popular on the other side of the 
Atlantic, as it has been, and will continue to be 
among all judicious readers on this. It is certain 
that in comie vigour, both of conception and deli- 
neation, it is not matched by any modern produc- 
tion. The characters are drawn with inimitable 
skill; and beneath the broad and glowing humour 
which flows on the surface, there is an under cur- 
rent of philosophy—an acute and admirable per- 
ception of human motive—which shows the nicest 
observation and sagacity. 
We hope soon to hear, that Mr. Neal has been 
in some similar work; for in our judgment, 
he is capable of much better things than any that 
~ sh been accomplished by the much celebrated 
“ ” 


“The Editor’s Box.’ It is some time since we 
have given this a thorough shaking. And now, 
what shall we do with all these papers and packets? 
Here are many excellent articles, no doubt, at 
least none should be condemned till patiently exa- 
mined. And this shall be done—but we must have 
time. Lest, however, some of our correspondents 
should fear that their favours had missed their way, 
and gone to the receptacle of all things lost upon 
earth, instead of lying snug and safe in our box, 
we will mention a few that we have read and ac- 
cepted. 

“ The White Ladies.” 

“The Smuggler’s Daughter.” 

“ The Poet’s Exercise.” 

“Tale of an Zronaut—by Grenville Mellen.” 

“ Our Country.” 

“ The close of Evening in Summer.” 

Two poems from “ Moiner;” and glad we are to 
welcome her pure effusions. 

We have also several articles from our corre- 
spondents at Quebec and Montreal; and the “ Pro- 
ductions of a Young Student,” and “ The Fate of 
a Coquette,”—and many others, which we have not 
yet had time to look over. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


_ Fig. 1.—Spotted muslin robe, trimmed with a 
deep flounce, edged with lace, and headed by a 
bouillon. High corsage, with square collar, and 
manche a ms. The collar, ceinture, &c., are 
edged with lace. Drawn bonnet of white gros de 
Naples, trimmed with blue flowers and ribbons. 

. 2.—Robe of striped salmon coloured gros de 
Naples, a _ corsage, with a row of lace ar- 
ranged en demi ceur round the top. Sleeves d la 
Marie de Medicis, ornamented with knots of straw- 
coloured fibbon. Breast-knot and tablier of knots 
en suite. straw hat, a large oval —_ — 

igh crown; the latter decorated wi 
ppomees bouquet 4 ay Neer sort 





NEW BONNET. 
“The Victoria bonnet is becoming the leading 
fashion for the spring. It is composed of straw- 





TABLE. 
coloured and green silk, trimmed with rose-colour- 
ed ribbon. This bonnet was described in our last. 


It will be found on the right hand figure of the 
May No. 


In the hope that it may please some of our fair 
readers, we copy from an English paper, the fol- 
lowing description of dresses, worn at Qucen 
Victoria’s drawing-room. 

The Duchess of Kent.—Train of white satin, 
richly brocaded in lilac and silver, lined with white 
satin, with a handsome silver border; dress of silver 
spotted net, trimmed with a rich silver flounce to 
correspond, looped with diamonds and amethysts— 
the whole of British manufacture. Head-dress, fea- 
thers, diamonds, and amethysts. 

The Princess Augusta——A rich white satin 
dress handsomely trimmed with blond lace; man- 
teau of rich broche satin, tastefully trimmed with 
blonde. Head-dress, a splendid silver toque, with 
feather and diamonds. 

The Duchess of Gloucester—A magnificent 
brocaded train, worked all over with gold, mixed 
with an elegant trimming of tissue d’or in puffings, 
and lined with rich white satin; body and sleeves 
a la Medicis; elegantly trimmed with gold lace 
looped at the arms with splendid diamonds; skirt 
of rich gold lama, a colonne, over a rich white 
satin slip—Head-dress, magnificent plumes and 
diamonds ; lappits of rich Chantilly. : 

The Duchess of Cambridge.—Silver tissue dress 
of British manufacture, trimmed with ermine; 
train of light blue velvet, blonde lappets and trim- 
mings; stomacher richly ornamented with dia- 
monds and turquoise——Head-dress and necklace, 
with diamonds and pearls. 

Duchess of Northumberland—A magnificent 
green velvet train and bodice, lined with rich white 
satin, and superbly trimmed with Brussels point 
lace and ermine; petticoat of the richest white sa- 
tin, very splendidly trimmed, with flounces of 
Brussels point lace, headed with a garniture of 
green and white brocaded satin ribbon. Head-dress, 
diamonds, and plume superbly ornamented with 
diamonds, pearl lappets, ornaments, emeralds, dia- 
mond necklace, and ear-rings en suite. 

Countess of Litchfield—W hite satin dress, trim- 
med with silver lace, white satin ribbon and tur- 
quoise ; train, blue satin, trimmed with silver lace, 
diamonds, and blue satin ribbon ; body, ditto; dia- 
mond and turquoise necklace and ear-rings. Head- 
dress, white plumes, diamond and turquoise coinb ; 
lappets of splendid silver lace. 

Baroness de Rothschild—A most magnificent 
train composed of black velvet, elegantly trimmed 
with tuille and ribbons ; body and sleeves a la Me- 
dicis, richly trimmed with gold lace ; skirt of black 
tuille, over a rich black satin, embroidered in real 
jet. Head-dress, fine ostrich feathers and costly 
diamonds, and splendid blonde lappets. 

Hon. Lady H. King.—A very elegant tuille dress, 
trimmed with bouffants de tulle et des fleurs dahlia, 
corsage a la Berthe; the train in rimoire rose, trim- 
med with a bullion of tuille and ribbons; sabots 
and mantilla in rich blonde. Head-dress, feathers 
and lappets; parure in beautiful pink topazes. 

Lady Peel.—A train of rich white Pompadour 
satin, with bouquets of sky blue velvet, elegantly 
trimmed with blonde and ribbons; rich blonde 
berthe and ruffles; dress of white gauze iris, em- 
broidered in blue chenille and pearls, a tablier. 
Head-dress, plume of white feathers, mouchete en 
argent, rich blue and silver blonde lappets, and 
tiara of brilliants. 
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